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‘IT IS ALWAYS CIRCULATING MONEY,’ 


Ir is very common to hear acts of unusual extrava- 
gance palliated with the phrase, ‘It’s always circulat- 
ing money,’ there being a prevalent notion that money 
does good by being spent, more particularly if any of 

} it goes directly into the hands of persons engaged in 
humble occupations. A young man newly come into 
the enjoyment of his fortune, who impoverishes himself 
by reckless expenditure upon dogs, horses, and other 
a means of amusement, is never for this rea- 
a very unpopular character : ‘he is at least circulat- 
ingmoney.’ A few thoughtless men about town meet 

| attheir club, and, in a fit of ultra high spirits, resolve 
‘to have as good—that is, as expensive a dinner as the 
sdeward can produce ; it costs five pounds a-head,* which 
‘as much as would have given a good meal to a hun- 
) ‘dred persons, and is in fact exactly the cost of the daily 
| dinner of about one thousand poor people in a work- 
house. This coarse and unenjoyed—unenjoyable excess 
isnot of the class of things which the bulk of mankind 
‘it is always circulating money.’ At an 


! 
| 
| ogndemn : 
| dection, say each candidate spends two thousand pounds 
} inbeer to regale the populace ; that is, to purchase their 


} favour by-gratifying one of their lowest appetites. All 
}) ‘sober people see that the beer does harm, in as far as 
| it produces idleness, and interrupts good habits; but 
the expenditure is never quite regretted: ‘ it is always 
} dreulating money.’ On the other hand, men who hus- 
| tend their means carefully are generally not much 
liked by the multitude. ‘They bind up money, and 
thereby prevent it doing any good. Nobody is ever the 
better of it, not even themselves.’ 
Itis really surprising what an amount of error there 
ishere, and that the world should continue in ignorance 
®a matter of so much importance. There is, in reality, 
|| Rot the least public good in an expenditure of money 
| Wpon objects foolish and worthless; on the contrary, it 
| isa public evil. In the first place, to suppose that money 
|| Which is taken due care of is not doing good, is a com- 
|) flete fallacy. The accumulated funds of the merest 
|| @iter—unless in the rare morbid instances where they 
@e kept in a strong box—are as actively serviceable as 
F in a shopman’s till, seeing that they are usu- 
employed in bank business, joint-stock companies, 
‘@e improvement of land, or some other such ways. 
And all the great operations of concentrated labour 
which make a country great, are the results of saved 
‘apital thus expended. How directly the poor are often 
in the accumulation of such capital, may be 
Yery well seen when it is employed in cutting a canal, 
or building a bridge, or forming a railway, in which 
operations hosts of workmen are necessarily employed. 


* A dinner of actual occurrence is here referred to. 


| The savers of money-are in fact amongst the greatest 
| benefactors of a country, being those by whom its 
| material, and even, in many instances, its moral inte- 
rests, are chiefly advanced. It is only an ignorant in- 
gratitude which holds them up to ridicule or condem- 
nation. 

Every one can readily see that when one spends his 
money in such ways, he is employing worthy, honest, 
and it must also be in many cases ingenious labourers, 
upon objects which will be likely to redound to the 
future advantage of mankind. For example, if, it be 
employed in improving land, it gives work to multi- 
tudes of farm-servants ; it perhaps employs mariners in 
importing foreign manure; it calls for the engagement 
of skilful superintendents, to whom salaries must be 
paid ; and the consequence of the whole is, that’ where 
a hundred persons could once be supported, the food of 
two hundred is now raised: room is thus made for a 
hundred more human beings to enjoy a Creator’s boun- 
ties, and yield him the worship of their happiness. Or, 
for another example, if the money be expended upon a 
railway, there equally are men employed, some in cut- 
ting and embanking, some in mining for the metal ‘and 
forging it at the foundry, others in the construction of 
the various works : the labour of all these men is useful 
and respectable ; and behold rising under their hands a 
conveniency by which many things must be cheapened 
and the circle of public happiness extended; by which, 
moreover, future and permanent employment is pro- 
vided for a vast number of persons. 

What, in contrast with this, is the effect of the | 
expenditure of money upon senseless extravagances? | 
Say it is spent upon the turf; are not the persons to | 
whom it falls generally a worthless class, whose exis- 


Say it is spent upon any other ministers of unworthy | 
pleasures, does it not then equally support beings who 
form foci of corruption to the public? But it is not 
necessary that vice or licentiousness should be pre- 
sumed. It is enough that, when money is spent in a 
foolish way, it maintains persons whose labour is of no 
real benefit to the spenders or to mankind. For ex- 
ample, suppose it is spent upon luxurious delicacies or 
high-priced wines, ‘and not for enjoyment, but by way 
of mere vanity. Here equally, as in the improvement 
of land or the formation of railways, labour is paid for— 
the labour of raising, preparing, transporting, and re- 
tailing the luxuries in question. But if the result of 
this labour is not enjoyed, and tends to no future good, 
is it not misdirected labour, when it could have been as 
easily devoted to useful purposes? The raisers, pre- 
parers, transporters, and retailers of the pnenjoyed 
delicacies might have all been empleyed in operations 
tending to give real gratification te their fellow-crea- 
tures; they would have been equally happy so em- 


tence does rather harm than good to the community? || 
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ployed, and the profits would have been the same; but 
the fact of thoughtless and ignorant men demanding 
such delicacies, causes a diversion of labour from right 
to wrong channels, and the consequence is, that so 
many human beings are put, as it were, hors de com- 
bat, as far as the exercise of their industry, ingenuity, 
and acquired skill is concerned. The whole problem, 
in short, resolves itself into this. All men have to be 
supported : it concerns the community that each should 
give areturn in utility for his support: where the sup- 
port is given for a return not useful, an evil is sustained 
to that extent by the community. 

The rule here concerned might even be applied in 
some cases where money is spent for benevolent pur- 
poses. A kind-hearted country gentleman, seeing 
around him a great number of labouring people with 
| little employment, thinks of setting them to trifling 
| duties about his grounds, not so much for any good 
| they can do there, as for the sake of succouring them 
without the loss of their independence. In such cases 
| there is often a strong dash of the ‘It is always circu- 
lating money’ fallacy. ‘The employer regards his funds 
as a fertilising medium permeating the neighbourhood, 
and thinks no more of the loss he is incurring. Now, 
as far as succour is absolutely needed by the poor, it is 
most laudable to bestow it; it is still more laudable to 
bestow it with delicacy, and a regard to the feelings of 
the poor. But it is well at the same time to be aware 
| that no further good is attained, if the work done be of 
no use. It may even be doing harm, as the having this 
| fictitious employment may prevent individuals from 
searching about and finding work that would really 
tend to useful purposes. It may be a distressing con- 
sideration to both parties ; but the fact undoubtedly is, 
| that a gentleman giving wages for work which he does 
not desire to see performed, and which has no imagin- 
able utility, is only pauperising his humble neighbours. 
| In exigencies, such a course may, or rather perhaps 
| must be taken; but it should be regarded in its true 
light, and every effort made on both sides to exchange 
it for an employment really useful, and by accepting 
which the poor man does not forfeit his independence. 

It will not, we hope, be surmised that there is any 
| objection here intended against labours which tend to 

ornamental purposes, or even to the production of 

luxuries, as distinguished from those which result in 
the rigidly useful. Matters gratifying to the finer 
tastes are indeed as useful as the merest substantia- 
lities, provided they really can furnish a rational and 
innocent enjoyment, and that the production, purvey- 
ing, and consumption of them are attended by no im- 
moral results. Reasonable latitude must be allowed to 
the tastes of individuals having wealth to spend ; other- 
wise the incentives to human industry, and the public 
happiness generally, would be much diminished. But 
| yet it is a truth in political science, that there are 
| merits and demerits in the modes of spending money. 
| The ruined gambler or man of pleasure is not entitled 
to lay the flattering unction to his soul—‘ Well, at least, 
| my money did good to those amongst whom it was 
spent.’ All ought to be made to know that, if they 
have spent much money upon the worthless and idle, 
or even upon industrious persons whose labours are of 
no real good either to individuals or the public, they 
have not acted nearly so good a part, or deserved so 
well the approbation of their fellow-creatures, as if they 
had distributed it.in the purchase of rational gratifica- 
tions, or for the promotion of public works which will 


right use of money is indeed a department of morality, 
and we hope to see the time when the abuse of the gifts 
of Providence will be as much condemned by public 
opinion as the more glaring breaches of good manners, 


BAPTISTE BROWN. 
AN INCIDENT IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
BY PERCY B. 8T JOHN. 


Ir was my good fortune, during one of my American 
wanderings, to fall in with Baptiste Brown, a famous 
trapper of the Rocky Mountains. Few men had seen 
more than he had of the wild life of the great prairie 
wilderness: he had hunted with the Shoshonies or 
Snakes in the Bayou Salade, and the Bull Pen, as welj 
as on the borders of Great Salt Lake : he had been chased 
by the Crows near the head waters of the Platte and 
Yellowstone rivers, by the Blackfeet on the Marias; but 
his recollections of adventure round Fort David Crockett, 
in Brown’s Hole, were by far the most interesting to me, 
who had seen that curious locality. While relating his 
marvellous and soul-stirring narratives, his huge bulk 
appeared to dilate, he sucked furiously at his corn cob 
pipe, and his animation was so contagious, that I fairly 
wished myself once more over the dreary desert which 
separated me from the place, and enjoying the hospita- 
lity of the St Clairs and Robinsons. One of Baptiste’s 
adventures with the Arrapahoe Indians was so charac- 
teristic and singular, that I give it in the order in which 
I received it. 

The valley which is known as Brown’s Hole is situ- 
ated south of the Wind-river Mountains, on the Sheet- 
skadee, or Prairie Cock-river. Elevated several thousand 
feet ‘above the level of the sea, only about fifteen miles 
in circumference, surrounded by lofty hills on every side, 
it is aptly, though not elegantly, characterised as a hole. 
The green and nutritious mountain grasses, the scat- 
tered thickets of cotton-tree, the elegant groves of wil- 
low, the rich and fertile soil of this sequestered vale, 
where vegetables are reared in profusion, are all nou- 
rished by the Sheetskadee, or, as some have it, the 
Green river, which enters the Hole from the north, 
leaving it by a pass similar to the vale of Tempe to- 
wards the south. The temperature is exquisite; hence 
hundreds of trappers make it their winter quarters. 
Indians, too, of all nations, but more especially the Ar 
rapahoes, frequent it to trade with the white. men. 
These Indians bear a better character than any others 
amid the red-skins of the Rocky Mountains ; are brave, 
warlike, and ingenious; hospitable to the last degree; 
and, unlike many of their brethren, own large numbers 
of horses, mules, dogs, and sheep. The dogs they fat- 
ten and eat; hence they are called. dog-eaters, or Arrapa- 
hoes. Their blanket manufacture proclaims a great ad- 
vance towards civilisation ; it being, however, a native, 
not an exotic art. 

Now, amongst the damsels who came and located 
round about Brown’s Hole, when the tribe paid their 
visit to trade with the white men, was a young and 
merry Indian girl, who, after one or two interviews, 
took forcible possession of Baptiste’s heart. Nothing 
more common, and, according to the habits of the Rocky 
Mountains, nothing more in the course of things than 4 
union with the handsome red-skin. Many a man of 
higher position in the world had abandoned home, the 
appliances and arts of civilised life, to mate with a fair 


day: then the hunters seek amusement in the wigwam 


redound to the permanent benefit of mankind. The 


| and village greens of their dark neighbours, who diffe 
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in their habits from those who have been ex- 
from their homes in the United States. The 
dance here, and many a heart is lost to them 
hile their bright bare heels foot the green ; moccassins 
| and leggings have to be made, and blankets wove, and 
the young trappers, like many an enamoured one nearer 
home, linger round them while engaged in these duties, 
which they beguile and lighten with their rich and 
tender songs. It was upon one of these occasions that 
Baptiste first loved the young Arrapahoe. The plain 
course, then, was to win and wed her. But, alas! savage 
pas are wonderfully like certain papas in other places, 
though perhaps they are more open and matter-of-fact, 
gince they require here a consideration in exchange, 
which consideration, being kept for the parents’ use, 
must be of equal marketable value with the daughter. 
The usual course is to select your best horse, and lead- 
ing it to the wigwam of your fair one’s parents, there 
tie him to a post and walk away. If the horse upon 
examination be approved of, an interview ensues, and 
matters are soon brought to a final issue; while if, on 
the contrary, the girl should be considered more valu- 
able than the horse, other presents are required ere 
| the relatives can be induced to paré with what is of 
goodly price. Many a‘rich white man has thus carried 
off the fairest girl of a tribe; and one instance has been 
known of seven hundred dollars being offered to a fortu- 
} nate swain who had in his wigwam an Eutaw wife of 
} great beauty ; to his honour be it said, the offer, though 
continually repeated, was never accepted. 
Baptiste unfortunately had parted with all his hard 
i| year’s earnings ere his heart was taken by storm. Un- 
ily, he had spent them in these expensive enjoy- 
of spirits and tobacco, which bring so many of 
stalwart and hardy frames to premature death. 
Helad not, therefore, left himself wherewith to buy a 


ore, and without a horse no wife was to be had. The 


was over long since, and it wanted a 

I he new time for starting. Baptiste, however, 
shouldered his rifle, and left the comforts and amuse- 
metits of Fort David Crockett to seek the bear in his 
wildest haunts, the beaver in his dams, and the bound- 
ing elk on his grassy plains, hoping to raise, by his 
laborious prosecution of the chase, the means of win- 
ning his loved one from her parents. 

The labour of many days brought to the trapper’s 
cache, or hiding-place for skins and furs, a goodly supply. 
Otters were trapped, beavers caught, deer shot, and 
mecess appeared crowning the indefatigable exertions 
fmy friend Baptiste. In the pursuit of game he wan- 
dered over much ground, but once loaded, he came back 
with his pack to the hiding-place, and depositing his 
treasures at head-quarters, started off once more. Three 

| ¥eeks and more were passed in this fashion, when, fol- 
| lowing a new path, the adventurous trapper entered a 
| deep and woody glen that evidently led to an open plain 
game might very probably be found. Pushing 
through thicket and brier, cutting his way even by 
means of his hunting knife, Baptiste at length burst 
from the cover of the wood, and stood on the edge of the 
open glade. An exclamation of surprise followed this 
ion, and after slowly raising his eyes for an instant, 
trapper backed into the wood, and there paused to 
teflect. To explain his conduct, we must glance at a 
peculiar custom of the Arrapahoes. 

No young man, though his father were the bravest 
thief of the tribe, can range himself amid the warriors, 
and be entitled to marry or enjoy other rights of citizen- 
ship, until he shall have performed some act of personal 
daring and intrepidity, or be sprinkled with the blood of 
his enemies. In early spring, therefore, all the young 
men who are of the proper age band themselves to- 
gether, and take to the woods in search, like the knight- 
errants of old, of adventure and peril. Having found 
out a secret and retired spot, they collect together poles 

thei of from twenty to thirty feet in height, and lashing 
them together at top, form a huge conical hut, with the 
addition of branches and leaves. A green buffalo head, 


kettles, scalps, blankets, and a white buffalo hide, are 
then suspended inside as offerings to the Great Spirit ; 
after which certain incantations are performed, the 
first of which is smoking the medicine pipe. One of 
the parties fills it with tobacco and herbs, places upon 
the top a coal from the fire in the Spirit’s mystic lodge, 
inhales the smoke, and expels it again through his 
nostrils. The ground is then touched with the bowl, 
and with various other minor ceremonies the pipe goes 
round the lodge. Many days of feasting and dancing 
_ ere they are ready for the campaign; at length, 

owever, they abandon the hut, and death is the sure 
portion of him who shall be known to enter or other- 
wise desecrate it in their absence. 

Upon one of these mystic lodges it was that Baptiste 
had suddenly stumbled, and various were the reflections 
suggested in his mind by the accident. Within the lodge 
were articles doubtless more than sufficient to purchase 
the necessary horse, but Baptiste had too much honour 
to think of robbing the red-skin temple. There is an | 
intuitive respect for religion—a governing principle of | 
right in the minds of these rude men, which is not the 
least singular of their peculiarities. Still, my friend 
was sorely tempted: ‘It looked so plaguy like thrown 
afore my path, I couldn’t hardly say no,’ was his re- 
mark; besides that, he recollected the time when a poor || 
white trapper, being robbed of his poncho at the begin- | 
ning of winter, made free with a blanket found in one || 
of the Arrapahoe lodges. Upon being brought before | 
the elders, charged with the sacrilege, his defence was, 
that having been robbed, the Great Spirit took pity on 
his defenceless condition, and pointing out his blanket, 
bade him clothe himself. ‘The Great Spirit has an un- 
doubted right to give away his own property,’ was the || 
decision ; and the trapper was freed. Still, Baptiste shook || 
his head, and was about to move away, when a hand | 
was laid on his shoulder behind, and an Indian warrior 
in his war-paint stood before him. The greeting of the 
wanderers was cordial and friendly, for the youth was 
the brother of the trapper’s love, and Baptiste Brown 
had given him, the previous season, the handsomest | 
tomahawk pipe in the tribe. 

‘ My white brother is very wakeful ; he rises early.” | 

The hunter laughed, and, indeed, almost blushed, as || 
he replied, ‘My wigwam is empty, and I would make 
it very warm for the sister of my Unami. He will be | 
a great warrior.’ 

The young brave shook his head gravely, as he 
pointed to his belt, where not a scalp was to be seen, 
and said, ‘ Five moons have gone to sleep, and the Arra- | 
pahoe hatchet has not been raised. The Blackfeet are 
dogs, and hide in holes.’ Without adding anything to 
this significant hint, that none of the young men had || 
been able to fulfil gheir vows, the young chief led the | 
way to the camp Of the Arrapahoe war party. Bap- 
tiste, glad to see the face of a fellow-creature, followed 
the footsteps of the Arrapahoe, which were directed | 
from the lodge towards the glen which the trapper had 
already traversed. In the very centre of the woody 
defile, and within twenty feet of where Baptiste had 
passed, was the Indian camp, where the hunter was 
cordially received, and invited to share the meal which 
the party were about to partake. Nothing loath, the | 
keen air of the mountains having inspired a wonderful | 
appetite, the res Sat was complied with, and various 
huge slices of buffalo were despatched by Baptiste, who | 
then smoked a pipe with his friend, and heard from | 
him the history of the failure of the expedition. A | 
short time passed, and certain signs made Baptiste | 
somewhat uncomfortable. It was apparent the Indians 
were whispering something of interest concerning him, 
and, after a short pause, a hot discussion was on foot, 
in which the young chief joined. To use the words of 
the narrator of the tale, ‘they all agreed that his white 
skin indubitably indicated that he belonged to the great 
tribe of their natural enemies, and that, with the blood 
of a white upon their garments, they would have ful- 
filled the terms of their vow, and could return to their 


| had given him—as a friend and a brother. 
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friends and tribe. But a part of them seriously ques- 
tioned whether the sacred names of friend and brother, 
which they had for years applied to him, had not so 
changed his natural relationship to them, that the Great 
Spirit, to whom they had made their vow, had sent him 
among them in the character which they themselves 
If so, they 
reasoned that the sacrifice of his life would only anger 
the Spirit, and by no means relieve them from the obli- 


gation of their vow. Another party reasoned that the 


Spirit had sent this victim among them to test their 


| fidelity to him: he had indeed been their friend; they 


had called him brother; but he was also their natural 
enemy ; and that the great one to whom they had made 


| their vow would not release them at all from their ob- 


ligations if they allowed this factitious relation of 
friendship to interfere with obedience to himself. The 


| other party rejoined, that although the trapper was 
| their natural enemy, he was not one within the meaning 


of their vow; that the taking of his life would be an 
invasion of its sacred obligations, a blot upon their 
courage, and an outrage upon the laws of friendship; 
that they could find other victims, but that their friend 
could not find another life.’ To the consternation of 
Baptiste, these reasons did not appear to have their due 
weight with the majority,.-who, eager to regain their 
homes, and probably their loves, were bent on sacrificing 
him in fulfilment of their engagement. Seeing this, the 
young chief, and friend of our hardy trapper, rose, and 
waving his hand, intimated his intention to speak. 
*The Arrapahoe is a warrior; his feet outstrips the 
fleetest horse ; his arrow is as the lightning of the Great 
Spirit; he is very brave. But a cloud is between him 
and the sun; he cannot see his enemy; there is no 
scalp in his wigwam. The manitou is good; he sends 
a victim, a man whose skin is white, but his heart is 
very red; the pale-face is a brother, and his long knife 
is turned from his friends the Arrapahoes ; but the Spirit 
is all-powerful. My brother,’ pointing to Baptiste, ‘is 
very full of blood; he can spare a little to stain the 
blanket of the young men, and his heart shall yet be 
warm. Ihave spoken.’ As the trapper expressed it, the 
proposal was ‘considerable agin the grain; but he felt 
that the young chief had saved his life. Loud acclama- 
tions followed the speech ; many of those most clamorous 
against the trapper being only actuated by the earnest 
desire of returning home with their vow accomplished, 
when all would be received into the list of warriors, 
and each of the young men would have a wigwam, 
a wife, and all the honours which accrue to an Indian 
father of a family. A flint lancet was now produced, 
the white man’s arm was bared, and the blood which 
flowed from the slight wound was carefully distri- 
buted and scattered over the garments of the delighted 
Arrapahoes. The scene which wed was entirely 
unexpected on the part of my poor friend Baptiste 
Brown. Quite satisfied that their vow of shedding 
an enemy’s blood had been fulfilled, the Indians were 
all gratitude for being removed.from the horns of a 
dilemma which had lasted for five months; and to 
testify their gratitude in a substantial form, each 
man sought his pack, and laid at their white brother's 
feet, one an otter-skin, another a beaver, another a bear 
or buffalo, and so on, until his riches in furs far out- 
stripped his most sanguine expectations. The young 
chief stood looking on, and when the rest had succes- 
sively honoured their guest, advanced, leading by its 
bridle a magnificent saddle-horse and a sumpter-mule 
(doubtless a stray one from a trader’s flock), and handed 
them to Baptiste. To refuse would have been against 
the etiquette of the desert, and, besides, our friend was 
too alive to the advantages which would accrue to him, 
to be any other than thankful. Rising therefore with a 
grim smile, he said, speaking in the Arrapahoe tongue, 
‘ A friend of mine was marching from St Louis to Fort 
Bent, and of course he crossed the trail of the Cuman- 
ches. Well, one day a party of them Ingians came 
upon him, and having looked at him for about tu tu’s, 


seized him, and dragging him to a pool, thrust his 
head into the water several times. Failing to obtain 
their object, they plastered his hair with mud, and | 
washing it out again, were at length satisfied that jt 
really was red, and not dyed. Delighted with so extra. 
ordinary a prize, they denuded his head, and having 
given him a dozen horses in exchange, very politely | 
sent him on his way. Now, my friend used to say that 
he wished he had a few bushels more of the article, | 
since it went off so well; and I, like him, wish I had | 
more red water in my veins, since you find it so y 
valuable.” The Arrapahoes, who had seen red hair on | 
others besides Brown himself, listened gravely, and when | 
he had done, gave an expressive ‘hugh !’ after which they 
broke up their camp, and were soon lost to the trap. | 
per’s view in the arches of the forest. Baptiste, who | 
felt weak, mounted his horse, after loading the mule, 
and made the best of his way to the cache, where he 
remained some days. At the end of a fortnight, 
restored to his usual health, the trapper took his way 
to Brown’s Hole. So early in the season, his furs ob- 
tained high prices, and having bartered them for | 
knives, beads, powder, ball, &c. a few days brought | 
him to the Arrapahoe village. The horse was con- | 
sidered a fair exchange for the maiden, and from 
that day the wigwam of his red-skin bride, in Old | 
Park, on Grand River, was the head-quarters of Bap- | 
tiste Brown, the hardy trapper of the Rocky Mountains, | 
| 
FOWNES’S PRIZE ESSAY —‘ CHEMISTRY, AS | 
EXEMPLIFYING THE WISDOM AND 
BENEFICENCE OF GOD.’* | 
Tus essay springs from a private endowment under the | 
care of the Royal Institution. The author is Mr George | 
Fownes, chemical lecturer in the Middlesex Hospital. | 
We are now familiar with books tracing divine wisdom | 
and beneficence in physics, physiology, and the mental | 
constitution of man. Mr Babbage has called even the | 
unpromising subject of mathematics into the same | 
field. But this, as far as we are aware, is the first | 
systematic attempt to draw inferences of design from | 
the chemical constitution of the earth and its inha- 
bitants. The book is a very able one, and, as a virtue | 
which we know will be a great further recommendation, 
it is short. 

Mr Fownes starts by explaining that in the earth, its 
atmosphere, and inhabitants, there are but fifty-five | 
simple (undecompounded) substances or elements, of | 
which, however, only a few are in any considerable 
amount. Oxygen and nitrogen (forming the atmosphere), 
hydrogen (forming, with oxygen, water), the non-me- 
tallic body silicon, the metals aluminium and calcium, 
and in a less proportion potassium, sodium, and iron, 
may be said to constitute the bulk of the inorganic | 
materials subjected to our observation. Another, carbon, | 
is the principal constituent of all organic bodies. Mr | 
Fownes’s first object is to trace the constituents of | 
vegetable and animal bodies back into the inorganic | 
world (the dust of the earth) out of which they have | 
been formed; finding potash, for instance, in the fel- 
spar, one of the materials of granite, and phospho- 
rus, a large constituent of our bones, in porcelain clay 
and other substances. ‘The whole subject,’ he says, 
‘of the formation of cultivable soils, and their dis- 
tribution over the earth’s surface, is replete with in- 
terest and instruction. Every earthquake: which has 
in bygone times fractured and dislocated the solid 
strata, every flood which has swept over the ancient 
continents, every change of level which has elevated 
the bed of the ocean or depressed the land beneath 


* Churchill, London: 1844, 
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its surface, has contributed more or less to bring 
about that mixture of materials—sand, clay, and cal- 
careous matters—which now form the earth’s upper 
covering—the fruit-bearing soil, the inexhaustible source 
of prosperity and strength. Surely it is not too much 
to infer that all these things had reference to that future 
condition of the earth when it should become the habi- 


| tation of beings capable of appreciating the wonders 


around them, and deriving mental support and guidance 
from the contemplation of these wonderful provisions, 
while enjoying with thankfulness the physical comforts 
to which they give rise.’ 

Mr Fownes then traces the course of certain of the 
solid substances of the globe, as washed down by run- 
ning waters into the sea, which forms a great deposi- 


|| tory for them. The salt of the sea—whence is it derived? 


Entirely from the land, out of which it is carried by 
The ocean must needs be salt, for it is the ulti- 
mate recipient of all such matters. And lakes that 
have no outlet, as the Aral, and the Dead Sea in Judea, 
It becomes interesting to 
ascertain the uses of these foreign substances in the 
sea. ‘It is highly probable that the iodine of sea-water 
is connected in some way with the wellbeing of sub- 
marine vegetation ; that it forms an indispensable com- 


| ponent of the food of these plants. It is difficult to 


| aecount, on any supposition, for its constant occurrence 
| incertain of them. They appear to have the power of 
| seeking out and appropriating to themselves the almost 
| infinitesimal quantity of iodine which analysis indicates 
| insea-water. Again, the lime-salts have their use, and 
| amost important one it is. Shell-fish and coral-polyps 
| depend upon them for the material of their curious 
| structures. It is very possible, also, that what we are 
| accustomed to call impurities in ordinary water, may 
be of great service to the living system. ‘These matters 
| are admitted to exercise an influence upon the body in 
particular states of disease ; and if so, it is unlikely that 
they should be altogether inactive in health. Pure 
distilled water, even after long exposure to the air, is 
exceedingly vapid and disagreeable to the taste, which 
may be taken as a sort of indication of its unfitness for 


The chemistry of the atmosphere presents a very 
striking example of what can scarcely be considered in 
any other light than Design. The gases composing the 
atmosphere are, as is well known, not chemically, but 
only mechanically combined. They have, however, a 
surprising tendency to a mutual diffusion; insomuch 
that if a jar of carbonic acid gas be brought into con- 

| nexion with one of hydrogen, a gas twenty times lighter, 
| the communication being by a tube, and if the heavy 
| gas be placed lowest, nevertheless in a little while a 
| complete mixture of the two takes place. Now, see 
how important is this law of gaseous diffusion. Car- 
bonic acid gas is expired in great quantities by animals: 


| it is prejudicial to human life: if it were to have the 


least tendency to stagnate near the ground, it would 
work dreadful effects wherever great multitudes of ani- 
mals were assembled. Large cities and crowded rooms 
would be scenes of extensive destruction. Diffusible 
as it is throughout the other two gases composing the 
atmosphere, it is comparatively harmless. The benefit 
is equally clear with regard to these two gases. Were 
these to obey the law of gravity, they would arrange 

ves in two layers of unequal thickness, the 
oxygen below and the nitrogen above. ‘In such an 
order of things, animal existence would be out of the 
question: an atmosphere of pure oxygen is as fatal to 
life as one destitute of that element; all the phenomena 
of combustion and oxidation generally would be éxalted 
tenfold in power and energy; in fact, the present ar- 
Tangement of nature could not be maintained in its 
integrity a single hour. The equable diffusion of vapour 
of water through the atmosphere is no less important 
In many warm coun- 
tries, during a great part of the year, rain seldom or 


| Rever falls, and it is only from the copious dews depo- 


sited in the night that vegetables derive the supply of 
moisture required for their growth, and to sustain them, 
by the cooling effects of evaporation, from the scorching 
rays of the noonday sun. Were the invisible elastic 
steam disengaged from the surface of the sea, or other 
large bodies of water not subject to the diffusive law in 
question, it is probable that other and very different 
phenomena would be observed.’ 

We have not room to follow Mr Fownes into his very 
interesting speculations on vegetable and animal che- 
mistry, but may present a few of his observations 
on the complicated processes which ever go on within 
our bodies. After showing how carbon and hydrogen || 
are burned in the blood—not, as hitherto supposed, in | 
the lungs, but in the capillaries, to which, according to 
Liebig’s theory, the oxygen is carried by the iron in 
the blood—he pronounces, as a fact of which there can | 
no longer be any doubt, ‘ The internal capillary com- | 
bustion is the source of animal heat. Thus much,’ | 
says he, ‘for the body. Every part where blood-vessels | 
are to-be found, every part where nervous influence 
is perceptible, every organ, every tissue, muscle, and 
brain, and nerve, and membrane, waste away like a | 
burning taper, consume to air and ashes, and pass from | 
the system rejected and useless; and where no means | 
are at hand for repairing these daily and hourly losses, | 
the individual perishes—dies more slowly, but not less 
surely, than by a blazing pile. He is, to the very letter, 
burned to death at a low temperature; the various con- 
stituents of the body give way in succession; first, the | 
fat disappears; this is the most combustible, but at 
the same time the least essential. It is sacrificed; then 
the muscles shrink, and soften, and decay. At last the 
substance of the brain becomes attacked, and madness 
and death close the scene. “ This is starvation.”’ 


After details showing the adaptation of the chemical || 


nature of food, both vegetable and animal, to the che- 
mical nature of the bodies of the animals by which re- 
spectively these kinds of food are devoured, Mr Fownes 
goes on to say, ‘ The bodily frame and constitution of 
the human race have been so adjusted as to admit of | 
the maintenance of life and health under a variety of 
circumstances truly surprising. Extremes of heat and | 
cold, of moisture and dryness, are borne with impunity 
so long as the habits and mode of life of the individual 
remain in accordance with his physical condition. 

‘In tropical countries, where the high temperature of | 
the air, and the abundance of aqueous vapour it con- 
tains, develop to the utmost the resources of vegetable 
life, the amount of personal labour required for self- 
support is extremely trifling. The heavy and laborious 
culture of the temperate regions, the unceasing tillage 
of the soil so necessary with us, are altogether uncalled 
for. In those smiling regions of almost perpetual sun- 
shine, where the f@eming earth gives its increase with 
the least possible toil on the part of the cultivator, and 
all Nature invites to repose and indolence, the energies 
of the mind itself are unstrung by the removal of that 
sharp spur of necessity which goads men to the task of 
labour, until exertion becomes a habit, which carries | 
them onward beyond their immediate wants, and im- | 
pels them to seek the permanent improvement and | 
exaltation of their state. ‘The sustenance furnished to 
the human race by a wise and bountiful Providence has | 
been so adjusted chemically to this condition of things, 
as involuntarily to excite in the observer the deepest 
feelings of admiration and gratitude. 

‘Where the temperature of the air approaches within 
a few degrees that of the body, the generation of animal 
heat by the burning of organic matter in the blood may 
be reduced in amount. Where muscular power and 
motion are less required and less employed, the waste 
of the body is diminished in the same ratio; a compa- 
ratively small quantity of food, both for fuel and for 
nutriment, is in such a case required. The stomach, 
however, must be filled, the uneasy sensation of want 
must be removed; and this has been done. In the 
rice, and fruits, and other products of the countries in 
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question, we find a food extremely agreeable to the 
|| taste, but possessing little sustaining power; much of 
|| it is mere water, and the solid portion itself is chiefly 
| made up of neutral non-azotized bodies, containing oxy- 
gen and hydrogen in the proportions to form water; 
bodies which, in burning, furnish far less heat than 
those in which carbon and hydrogen greatly predomi- 
nate. The azotized portion of the food of hot countries 
is always very small in comparison with the rest; it is, 
however, sufficient for the purpose of repairing the 
— daily loss the body sustains. The desire for 

— food is very slight, and often is altogether 
| absent. 


‘ The North American hunter lives wholly upon flesh ; 
he patiently follows the footmarks of his game through 
the wild woods for days together, until he finds an op- 
| portunity of surprising it; fasting meanwhile, or at 
| best subsisting on a few scraps of dried meat ; rivalling 
the beast of prey in his power of endurance—in his 
| quick yet stealthy step, and in the searching glance of 
| his eye; careless alike of frost and heat, sleeping on 
| the bare ground, a thin blanket or a buffalo robe his 
only protection. It is his food which enables him to do 
and to suffer all this; to bear exertions which would 
destroy him were he not supported from within by a 
kind of nourishment so concentrated in its form as to 
supply abundantly during the period of repose the 
losses of bodily substance, the deficiencies occasioned 
by change of matter, and even to render the exertions 
themselves, violent and continued as they are, actually 
sources of pleasure. 

*It is not by any peculiarity of physical constitution 
| that the Indian is enabled to bear hardship, and fatigue, 

and privation, which to us appear extraordinary ; the 
| European, under similar circumstances, and under a 
similar regimen, exhibits the same remarkable powers. 
| The hunters and trappers employed by the fur com- 
| panies of British America lead a still harder life. These 
| men are, as is well known, accustomed to disperse 
themselves, often singly, along the rivers and streams, 
| the haunts of the beavers and other animals they seek 
| to capture ; a rifle and flint and steel their only house- 
hold goods, without shelter in the midst of a trackless 
| wilderness, often suffering the extremities of cold and 
| hunger, subsisting entirely on the flesh of the creatures 
they succeed in taking, and this for months together, 


| until each has collected the number of skins he deems 


| sufficient to repay his labour, or the fast-falling snows 
of approaching winter drive him to seek the protection 


| of the trader’s fort. 


‘And yet this wild existence is said to possess a 
charm of its own, powerful enough to bind to the end of 
their days those who have once practised it: the un- 
broken solitude of the lake and the river, the freedom 
of the desert, and even the very dangers of the pursuit, 
have their own peculiar attraction. The men them- 
| selves, when not cut off prematurely by starvation, or 
any other of the common accidents of this life, or mur- 
dered by the Indians whose vengeance they have pro- 
voked by their aggressions, live to old age, exempt 
| from a host of sorrows and afflictions known to a more 
luxurious race; and perhaps, on the whole, enjoy as 

much real happiness as commonly falls to the lot of 
| man 


‘Take again the condition of the Esquimaux in his 
| hut of ice-blocks or drift-wood, his only food the seal 
and the walrus, which he spears with his bone-pointed 


weapon, from a little frail coracle of skins. The air is 
cold enough to freeze quicksilver ; he wraps himself in 
his dress of furs, and forth he goes with perfect im- 
punity, and the cold of the shore of the frozen sea 
affects him less than that of a chilly January day does 
| the Englishman by his warm fireside. Yet the Esqui- 
| maux has no fireside ; he cooks his food by the heat of 
a lamp fed with oil, the product of the chase; his 
country produces no fuel, and he cannot think of de- 
| voting the few fragments of wood, brought by the 
ocean-currents from more favoured climes, which he 


finds upon the sea-beach, to this purpose; they are far 
too valuable to be so employed. How, then, it may be | 
asked, is he capable of supporting this intensity of 
cold? The peculiarity of his food furnishes the reply, 

* We are accustomed to look with horror and disgust | 
at the food of these poor people, as we in our ignorance | 
and presumption dare to call them ; to commiserate the | 
taste of those who, as our northern navigators relate, 
prefer a piece of tallow-candle or a draught of train-oj] 


I 
to the fare of an English man-of-war ; but a little more | 
consideration might perhaps show us that the blubber 
and fat of the arctic cetacea and fish, the only food the 
inhabitants of these countries can obtain, really consti- 
tute the only sort of food which could enable them to |) 
bear up against the extremities of cold to which they 
are subject. There is no other substance but fat, and 
that in very large quantity, which would answer the 
purpose required. It is a substance exceedingly rich 
in hydrogen, and in the body eminently combustible; 
weight for weight, it will generate a far larger amount 
of heat, when burned in the blood, than anything else 
which can be taken as food. It will be wiser, then, in- 
stead of condemning, as filthy and abhorrent, the tastes 
and propensities of the Esquimaux, to consider them as 
a special adaptation, by an unspeakably benevolent Pro- 
vidence, of the very wishes and inclinations of the indi- 
vidual to the circumstances of his life. 

‘ But this is not all : the same individual who, when in 
a warm or temperate climate, craves a large proportion 
of bread and vegetable food, and turns with aversion 
from fatty substances, experiences, when transported to 
the frozen regions of the north, a complete revolution 
in his tastes and desires. Nothing will then satisfy 
him but fat: the flesh of deer, fish, to be acceptable, 
must be loaded with fat; he takes delight in sucking 
the marrow from the bones; nothing in the shape of 
grease comes amiss to him ; he longs for it ; he desires 
it as much as he formerly loathed it. But this new, 
this induced state, only lasts as long as his mode of life 
requires ; removal to a milder region restores to a very 
great extent the first condition. 

* This is no imaginary statement; it is perfectly au- 
thentic, and serves to place in a novel and striking 
point of view the power of accommodation to circum- | 
stances possessed by man.’ 

We conclude with a few remarks, in which we can 
most cordially concur with our intelligent author. ‘In | 
whatever light we consider these matters, the argument | 
of benevolent design and contrivance deduced from the | 
obvious facts themselves remains unaltered. The care | 
and beneficence of the Creator is not less shown in the | 
connexion he has established between physical and | 
moral health. The labour which a man is obliged to | 
exert to procure for himself the necessaries of life, is | 
not less essential to the maintenance of a healthy tone | 
of mind than of a sound and active condition of the | 
bodily organism. No evil can be greater than the | 
rust, alike of body and soul, which results from inac- | 
tivity. The state of labour is the very condition of | 
enjoyment; not, indeed, the excessive and slavish toil | 
to which a very large portion of mankind have, bya |) Mande 
most unfortunate combination of circumstances, been | Tajow 
reduced, but that moderate and well-regulated labour Jj) about | 
of mind and body which conduces so much to the wel- Jj} of the 
fare of both, and which would be, under more favour- 
able auspices, fully sufficient to impart comfort and 
abundance to all. If men only knew and felt how inse- 
parably their own individual happiness is connected 
with the welfare and prosperity of their species; if 
those who have intellect, and power, and wealth at 
their disposal, could only be persuaded to thrust aside | 
the petty jealousies and cares, the idle parade and | 
prejudices of society, and join heart and hand in the | 
great work of human improvement, how much might | 
be effected! How much happier, and how much better @ 
all might become if a sound and universal spirit of @ 
philanthropy were once awakened, capable of embrac- | 
ing within its pale all orders and conditions of men, 
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considering them, as they really are, the children of 
one common Parent, bound together by the ties of 

each having a special duty assigned to 
him to perform, not independently of, but in conjunc- 
tion with the rest, and exciting all to render each other 
mutual assistance in surmounting the difficulties and 
trials of this life of discipline and pupilage.’ 


THE KINGDOM OF SHOA. 


The first European traveller 
who mentioned him was a Franciscan friar, who was 
sent in 1246, by Pope Innocent IV., on a mission to 
Mongolia. He was not, however, successful in his 
search for the mysterious priest. Still, the existence of 
such an individual in Asia continued to be believed till 

At this time the Por- 

tuguese, having found the route to India round the 
of Good Hope, determined to look for Prester 

in Africa. Accordingly Pedro Covilham penetrated 

into Abyssinia,* where he discovered at Shoa a body of 
Christians, governed by a Christian monarch. 

is sovereign was pronounced to be the long-sought 
John, whose whereabouts had puzzled the papal 

r so many centuries, although neither himself 

is predecessors had adopted the title. Indeed he 

i far higher pretensions, tracing his lineage to 

m through the queen of Saba, called Makada. 
is successors, down to Sahela Selassie, the present 
h, claim the same ancestral honours. 

The existence of a small body of Christians amidst 
the strongholds of the heathen and Mohammedan, ex- 
cited in the religious world of Europe the warmest 
interest and curiosity. A mission was sent into Shoa 


about the middle of the seventeenth century. From 
that time no European penetrated into Shoa till 1836, 
when two Frenchmen, Messrs Combes and Tamisier, 
entered it, and were followed by their countryman 
Rochet d’Hericourt. The first Englishman who reached 
Shoa was Dr Beke, whose notes in the journals of the 
Royal Geographical Society contain the earliest precise 
information regarding the geography of the country 
which had hitherto been published. After him came 
Major Harris, at the head of a political mission, of which 
am account was given in a former number of this journal. 
The latest visitor to his most Christian majesty Sahela 
Selassie, Negoos or Autocrat of Shoa, was Mr Johnston, 
whose interesting work is now in our hands. 

This gentleman, a naval surgeon, was appointed to 
superintend the conveyance of additional stores to 
Major Harris, while the British mission which he com- 
manded was at Shoa. Leaving Bombay, Mr John- 
ston embarked from Aden, crossed the sea of Bab el 
Mandeb, and landed at the opposite African port of 
Tajourah. Here he joined a kafilah, or trading caravan, 

!| about to start for Shoa. Although the only European 
| of the company, and intrusted with stores which con- 
|) stantly excited the cupidity of his half-savage com- 
panions, yet he managed not only to convey his own 
charge to its destination in safety, but also to recover a 
—, of valuable articles which had been previously 

3 from Major Harris and his strong escort during 
their progress through the country. Mr Johnston arrived 
within the precincts of the Shoa territory in May 1842, 
and after some delay reached Angolahlah, the town in 


| . * Abyssinia is divided into three distinct territories, Tigré, Am- 
| hara, and Shoa, which includes Efat. The latter only is governed 


| aya 
} _¢ Travels in Southern Abyssinia, &c. By Charles Johnston, 
} M.R.C.S. Two vols. London: J. Madden and Co. 1844. 
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which the superior officers of the mission were quar- 
tered. 


As regards Major Harris, it was somewhat unfortu- 
nate that his visit was of a diplomatic character. The 
fear of being overreached in the treaty of commerce he 
had to negotiate, caused not only the Shoan king, but 
his subjects, to be exceedingly cautious in their in- 
tercourse with the English. The consequence was, 
that the aspect under which Major Harris saw the mo- 
narch and his people was far less favourable, and per- 
haps far less true, than that of travellers who were 
unencumbered with political duties. It was therefore 
lucky, rather than otherwise, that Mr Johnston, soon 
after presenting himself, had a misunderstanding with 
the commander of the expedition; for, this completely 
detaching him from the mission, he obtained the pro- 
tection of the king, and was enabled to live among his 
subjects as a private individual. The result is a fuller 
detail of the domestic life of the Shoans than he would 
have been able to furnish had he partaken in any of the 
political functions of the mission. 

Our traveller paid a visit to the Negoos, who gave 
him a gracious reception, and ordered him, as is cus- 
tomary, rations for his support during the time he 
should stay in the country. Having given an account 
of the monarch and his court in our notice of Major 
Harris’s book, we shall not pause for the details of Mr | 
Johnston’s visit. On his way from Angolahlah to a | 
more healthily situated town, the traveller rested at | 
Ankobar, and was entertained by the sister of his ser- 
vant Walderheros ; he was thus enabled to give a de- | 
scription of a Shoan residence. ‘The house was of the 
better sort, built of splinted ted, and consisted of a | 
central apartment, with recesses formed by the division 
of the space between two circular walls, which were | 
placed at about four feet distant from each other. In | 
one of these recesses was placed a bedstead, covered with | 
an ox skin tanned with the bark of the kantuffa, which 
gives to this kind of leather a red colour. A skin so pre- 
pared is called net. The kantuffa is a pleasing-looking | 
tree, and might be cultivated as a lawn shrub in Eng- 
land. It is a species of acacia; and the bright-red seed- 
vessels, formed like those of the English ash, remaining | 
after the foliage disappears, would diminishconsiderably, | 
I think, the dreary aspect of a shrubbery in that season. 

‘In the other two recesses were numerous jars con- 
taining ale, grain, and water, and side by side stood four | 
pedestal hand-mills, in the rear of which a hole, knocked 
through the mud and stick wall, served the double pur- | 
pose of a window and chimney. The large circular 
hearth occupied the usual situation, nearly in the centre | 
of the apartment, which was itself not more than twelve | 
feet in diameter. Two solid planks of the sigbar tree, | 
each of which had been cut with no little labour from a | 
single tree, formed.a pair of folding-doors. The hinges 
on which they revolved consisted of strong projecting 
extremities on one side of the top and bottom of each, 
which were received into corresponding holes on the 
wooden lintel and threshold. At night, the two flaps 
were secured by an iron hasp shutting upon a staple, 
that admitted a kind of wooden linch-pin to be thrust 
through.’ In honour of the guest a supper was given, 
for which the following preparations were made. ‘A 
large round table of wicker-work, the diameter of which 
was about three feet, and about one foot in height, was 
reached down from a peg, where it had been suspended 
against the wall, and laid upon the floor before me. In 
the centre of this, Eichess, the lady of the house, placed 
a round saucer-like dish of red earthenware, full of the 
cayenne pottage which had been long preparing upon 
the fire, and in which were boiled to a hot fricassee the 
disjointed limbs of a fowl. A separate heap of three or 
four of the thin teff crum folded fourfold, was then 
put for each person. Walderheros, for afew beads, had 
purchased at the palace about a yard of yellow wax 
taper, which was merely a long rag di into the 
melted material. Having cut off and ted a portion 
of this, he carried it flaring about in his left hand as he 
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assisted most busily in the arrangement of the supper 
things. Musculo, not to be idle, had seated himself 
upon one corner of the bed I occupied, and with the 
bullock’s horn upon his knee occasionally replenished 
my drinking-horn, and as frequently assisted me in 
finishing its contents. 

‘Everything at length being pronounced ready, I 
was requested to take my seat at the table, a boss of 
straw being placed for my accommodation. I, however, 
preferred remaining on the bed, watching their whole 
proceedings for want of other amusement. The com- 
pany, who soon seated themselves, consisted of Eichess 
(the hostess), Musculo (her husband), Walderheros, 
and Mahriam, and a younger brother of the host named 
Abta Mahriam, one of the king’s gunmen, who had 
come in during the preparation of the meal. Musculo 
took the straw seat, the rest squatted around the table 
upon their heels, and formed altogether a good picture 
of an Abyssinian family. Eichess commenced by dipping 
several folds of the thin bread into the cayenne pottage, 
until well saturated with the condiment. With a quan- 
tity of this she supplied each individual, taking for that 
purpose the topmost layer of the heap of bread assigned 
to them, which, after sopping, was returned to its pre- 
vious situation. The party now proceeded on their own 
account, tearing off portions of the under bread, and 
wiping it upon the moistened morsel above, by the 
contact giving to it the required hot relish, in a manner 
somewhat analogous to our putting mustard upon meat. 

‘The supper drew gradually to a close, and as the 
viands disappeared, matter for conversation seemed to 
increase. As the appetites of the party were appeased, 
I noticed little choice bits of the fowl that remained at 
the bottom of the wort basin were taken out by the 
fingers of the lady of the house, and being rolled up ina 
mass of bread far too large for the mouth, were succes- 
sively handed to all around. Each one, as he received the 
compliment, slightly rising from the ground, kissed the 
joined wrists of. his own hands as he offered to support 
the hand of Eichess, whilst she held the morsel to the 
mouth until it had entirely disappeared. Mahriam, the 
slave-girl, who sat with the rest, was not neglected, for 
a larger portion came to her share than to any of the 
others. Slaves, generally, are considered by their owners 
in the light of near relations, or rather, perhaps, as foster 
ehiidren. 

* The repast being concluded, all wiped their pottage- 
soiled fingers upon the last fragments of the bread, which 
were then duly swallowed. Mahriam now got up, and 
from out a gourd-shell poured a little water upon the 
hands of each of the party, who, rubbing the fingers 
together a little, then dried them upon their ample 
tobes. A gambo of strong ale, called thalah, containing 
at least five gallons, was now opened, and deep hora 
cups were frequently replenished, whilst a lively con- 
versation concerning the events of the last two or three 
days was kept up; a very highly-coloured account of 
my reception by the Negoos, no doubt, having been 
given by Walderheros, who, as principal speaker upon 
the occasion, was in the happiest mood possible, and 
though generally very careful of his tapers on other 
occasions, he found himself obliged to light the re- 
maining half yard to afford him time to conclude his 
long narration.’ 

The town in which it had been arranged that Mr 
Johnston should reside was called Aliu Amba; and 
after.a time a house was allotted to him by his royal 
entertainer. Once an established housekeeper, it was 
of course necessary for our countryman to go to market 
—this in Aliu Amba is held every Friday. ‘A very 
short descent led us to an equally winding road, but 
broader, and having more of the character of a public 
way than the little lane from my house. Here we met 
market-people hawking their wares with loud cries; or 
loud-talking disputants carrying on a strong argument, 
as they battered away, with heavy but harmless blows 
of their long sticks, upon the goat-skin sacks of grain 
or cotton with which numerous donkeys before them 


were laden, and which were being conveyed to the | 
market-place. 

‘The low hum of distant voices gradually increased 
into a murmur, and then into a hubbub, as we entered | 
the market-place, which was a large plain occupying | 
the southern half of the table rock, bare and stony. 
except in the centre, where a high circular hedge of a 
thin pipe-formed euphorbia fenced in the Mohammedan 
burial-place of the town. Its limits, besides, were well | 
defined by a low stone wall, carried all around, and | 
upon that portion of it facing the entrance of our road | 
into the market-place sat Tinta,* wrapt up in the cus. 
tomary manner in his tobe, save his head and one arm, 
with which he gave directions respecting the receiving 
of toll, or deciding such cases of dispute as might arise 
in the course of the market. As soon as he saw me 
with Walderheros, he called me to him, and as I ap- 
proached, he shifted his position, so that I might sit 
upon the sun-dried ox-skin by his side—a favoured | 
visitor, honoured thus by a seat upon the bench. 

‘I observed that everything that is exposed for sale in 
the market pays a kind of duty. This is generally 
either in kind, or an equivalent in salt pieces, the only 
money in Shoa. Grain is examined by the governor, 
who determines the amount to be taken as toll, this 
impost being regulated according to certain customary 
laws. Such toll is measured by single handfuls, a | 
species of measure very usual in Shoa, and called | 
tring. Butter is submitted to a similar process, the | 
officer appointed scooping out of the gourd-shell, in | 
which it is generally brought, a quantity with his | 
fingers, which is then put into a recipient jar that | 
stands by his side. The salt merchants, cattle sellers, | 
and, in fact, all dealers, pay for the convenience of i 
bartering their goods, and during the day large heaps || 
of ahmulahs and of market produce accumulate around | 
the feet of the governor, whose perquisites of office | 


they appear to be. A less profitable employment for | 
him is the settlement of disputes, as very long-winded | 
debates sometimes occur before a settlement can be | 
| established between the disputing parties; and for 
| this business no fees are demanded, although I have | 
no doubt such a situation of general referee in matters } 
of the kind is very productive of private gifts. People | 
in the habit of attending the market, compromise | 
their tolls by a regular payment of from one to three | 
ahmulahs weckly, and they are then allowed to bring 
whatever produce they choose. I also understood that 
the people of the town were exempted from any impo- | 
sition of toll for such articles as they exposed for sale. 
After amusing myself for some time watching the pro- 
ceedings at this place for the “receipt of custom,” and 
having witnessed a decision in this counterpart of the 
ancient Piepoudre courts of feudal times, I left Tinta | 
for a while to stroll about the market. a 
‘Excepting the dress and appearance of the people, 
the articles exposed for sale, and the language in which 
the transactions were carried on, the Abyssinian market, 
in its more prominent character, exactly resembles 
similar assemblages of people in English towns; the | 
same confused hum of voices, busy ever-changing | 
figures crossing and recrossing, stooping to look at | 
wares, or pushing through the crowd to make way to 
the seats of those selling that which they may require. 
All is bustle and apparent confusion, over which loud 
cries of hawking sales-people reach to the very out- | 
skirts of the town. I 
‘The town of Aliu Amba being occupied by Chris- | 
tians and Mohammedans, its market presents a much | 
more varied appearance than either that of Farree or | 
Ankobar; the former being almost exclusively fre- | 
quented by Mohammedans, whilst the latter (which is | 


* This individual, besides being Mr Johnston's ‘ balderabab,’ 
was also governor of Aliu Amba. 


held in the meadow adjoining to the mill of Demetrius, | 
on the road to Tchakkah) is as exclusively Christian in | 
its dealings. To judge from the character of the produce | 
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sent to Aliu Amba market, it would not be difficult to 
assign the greater amount of wealth in Shoa to the pos- 
session of the Christian subjects of Sahela Selassie ; but, 
on the other hand, it appears to be a principle of reli- 
gion almost among the Mohammedans to conceal the 
riches they possess, so that appearances are not to be 
trusted. Had I not known that the more wealthy of 
their religion invariably invest their money in slaves, 
to supply the Dankalli and Hurrah dealers, I should 
certainly have inferred, from the scanty and very limited 
stores placed before the saleswomen of that faith in 
Aliu Amba market, that the Islam inhabitants of Shoa 
were exceedingly poor. Many of these women sit for a 
whole day, offering, in exchange for anything in the 


shape of corn that may be offered,’a thimbleful of “ col” 
[kohl ?] (antimony used for blackening the edges of the 
eyelids), a few lumps of gum myrrh, a handful of frankin- 
cense, or a little shumlah, the blue and red threads of 
nnwoven cloth brought from the sea-coast, and which 
js used in forming the ornamental borders of their large 
body-cloths. Sometimes their scanty stock is increased 
by three or four lemons, or as many needles. On the 
| contrary, the Amhara (the name now given only to 
| Christians of this country) bring an abundance of 
| eotton cloths, of cattle, of corn, and are the only money- 
| changers I saw, some of them sitting behind high walls 
| of new and good-conditioned salt-pieces. 
| ‘Trade, in a great measure, is carried on by barter, 
| anexchange of commodities being much more general 
| than purchasing with ahmulahs [pieces of salt] ; except 
| in the case of cattle-buying, when the price is generally 
| fixed at a certain number of these salt-pieces. For two 
| ahmulahs a very fine young sheep or goat may be 
| bought, and the very best of the kind will not sell for 
| more than five. A good-sized goat, however, commands 
|a much higher price, ten or twelve alhmulahs being 
sometimes asked. An ox for ploughing brings about 
| seventy ahmulahs, or, if small, and intended for killing, 
| may be bought as low as thirty. Horses and mules vary 
| in price from seven to twelve dollars. The latter are 
| preferred by the Abyssinians. I have been offered a 
very excellent horse for two dollars, and have seen one 
blind, but in good condition, sold for twelve ahmulahs, 
or about two shillings and sixpence. The next principal 
| thing in the market is the cotton cloths, which are 
woven of one general width, about three quarters of a 
| yard, and from ten to fifteen yards long. Of the common 
kind are made the “ sennafil,” or wide short trousers of 
the men, and the “shumah,” or waist-cloth of the 
| women. The body-cloth, or tobe, is common to both 
| sexes; but those of the men being much larger than 
| those of the women, are generally double folds of the 
doth, or four cubits in breadth, and at least seven cubits 
long. Sometimes they are of an extravagant size. A 
| narrow border of the blue and red woollen stuff, called 
_thumlah, woven into the cloth, is the only ornament, 
| and these coloured stripes will be sometimes repeated at 
the distance of a foot from each other through the 
whole length of the cloth. These tobes vary in price 
according to the number of these ornamental additions 
to the simple cotton thread, of which the greater number 
are entirely composed. Four or five dollars is a great 
price to give for one, but the one forwarded to our 
49 by Sahela Selassie was worth thirty dollars. I 
gave for a cloth for Walderheros, which was ten yards 
| long and three quarters broad, ten ahmulahs; but when 
!| I wanted one a little finer, with a stripe across each end 
|| of the biue and white worsted, for my own use, I had to 
give a dollar for it.’ ’ 

Except weaving, which is performed by means of a 
tude loom, and a very primitive mode of turning with 
4lathe, there are no manufactures worthy of the name 
carried on in Shoa. Although the sugar-cane is grown 
in the country, no means of extracting the pure sugar 

| are employed; the cane being cut into small pieces, and 
| Masticated as a sweetmeat. Mr Johnston therefore ex- 
| tracted a quantity of the pure sugar, and presented it, at 
his next interview, to the Negoos. The king received it 


with every expression of gratification, although, as Mr 
Johnston discovered, he had been forestalled in this 
manufacture and present by M. Rochet. Both gentle- 
men also made some gunpowder for his majesty, with 
which he was extremely delighted. Mr Johnston de- 
clares his regret that he was unable, from ignorance, 
to teach the art of knitting, and recommends future 
travellers to acquire it, as there is nothing which Sahela 
Selassie appears to desire so much as a knowledge of 
the useful arts himself, and their dissemination amongst 
his subjects. 

After remaining about eight months in the country, 
Mr Johnston abruptly closes his narrative without 
letting his reader know how he got back to England. 
That he did so in safety, there can be no doubt, for he 
dates his preface ‘London;’ and he has made one or 
two appearances at the Royal Geographical Society’s 
meetings, at which he communicated some valuable 
corrections to the not very correct information we pos- 
sess concerning the district through which he has tra- 
velled. Of these corrections it is our intention to avail 
ourselves, in an article on Abyssinia, in a future number. 


THE EXPOSITION IN PARIS. 


For part of the present summer, Paris has been a scene 
of more than ordinary bustle. Strangers have flocked 
to it not only from all parts of France, but from Eng- 
land, Germany, and other foreign countries. Hotels 
and lodging-houses were for two months crammed with 
temporary residents ; and such was the demand for ac- 
commodation, that the price of house-room rose to 
double and triple the usual amount. The cause of 
this excitement was an exhibition of articles produced 
by the arts and manufactures of France, which takes 
place once in five years under the encouragement and 
patronage of royalty, and in which, as might be expected, 
something like a national interest is felt. Not to be 
behind in the general scramble of travellers from Lon- 
don, I got over to Paris about the middle of June, and 
had the pleasure of paying my respects to the exhibi- 
tion some dozen times previous to its close. Exhibitions 
usually make but dull work in description; but this 
one, as a French exhibition presented to the considera- 
tion of Englishmen, and as-an indication of the progress 
made by a rival nation in some of our own lines of exer- 
tion, may possess more than ordinary interest. 

The weather, to begin with, was excessively hot. 
The sun beat down in his greatest fervour; in crossing 
the Place de la Concorde, I almost felt as if exposed to 
the heat of a furnace, and gladly hastened to seek refuge 
in the cool shade of the Champs Elysées. Many having 
followed the same impulse, I found streams of people 
pursuing their way beneath the trees towards the open 
glade in which the building for the exhibition has been 
erected. Emerging on the scene, we observe a large 
edifice, covering probably a hundred yards square, and 
rising to a height of sixty or seventy feet, with its glass- 
covered roof, therefore, nearly on a level with the tops 
of the tallest trees. Soldiers guard the various entrances, 
and over the principal, which faces the roadway to the 
Arc de I’ Etoile, is conspicuously inscribed —‘ Exposition 
DEs Propuits DE L’InpusTRiE NATIONALE.’ 

Well may it be called national. The thing is on a 
gigantic scale, so as at once to impress us as something 
worthy of a great and aspiring people. England perhaps 
requires to give no such proof of its advance in the useful 
arts. The shop-windows of London are in themselves an 
Exposition ; and the tokens of England’s greatneés in this 
line are scattered over the globe. The case is different 
with France, which, being a comparatively new country 
as regards the arts of peace, stands in need of some such 
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means of collecting and exhibiting examples of its manu- 
factures, and of showing by comparison what progress 
is from time to time made. A glance at the present 
vast assemblage of articles cannot fail to give a convic- 
tion that the French are not more eminent for their 
inventive faculties than their powers of imitation. 
Peace, and the gradual accumulation of capital, have 
latterly permitted them to make the most gratifying 
advances in the useful arts. That the policy of Louis 
Philippe has contributed to this result, no one will deny. 
Friendly to social advancement, and acquainted with 
the principles of mechanism and manufacture, as well 
as with the humanising influence of commerce, he has 
had the advantage of living in an age when the human 
mind, disgusted with the empty results of a struggle for 
military glory, was disposed to ing more honour- 
able and useful than war and its accompaniments. At 
the close of the last Exposition in 1839, when the king 


assembled the exhibitors for the purpose of distributing | dred h 


honorary rewards, he said, ‘ Accept. my thanks; by 
your labours you protect and aid humanity; your 

your success, tend to the melioration of all 
classes ; and you thus fulfil the dearest wishes of my 
heart. Our progress, great as it is, will not stop here. 
To what extent it will go I know not. We will con- 
tinue to respect the independence of our neighbours, 
as our independence is tespected by them. No man 
can predict or estimate the impulse which our national 
genius will give to the conquests of industry—conquests 
which contribute to public wealth, which despoil no 
man, violate no rights, and which cause no tears to 
flow.’ Sentiments like these will be responded to by 
every friend of humanity. 

Having made these general remarks, we may now 
enter the body of the building, and take a view of its 
contents. The difficulty, however, is to know which 
hand to turn to. The large square area is divided into 
long arcades or walks, parallel to and crossing each 
other at right angles, the whole interspersed with rows 
of pillars supporting the roof. The general aspect 
is that of an extensive and miscellaneous. bazaar. Piled 
on counters along the sides of the arcades, the various 
classes of goods are arranged in regular order, those of 
every individual exhibitor being under the charge of a 
keeper—generally a young woman, who sits reading a 
took or newspaper within the velvet-covered railing 


which separates her stall from the broad thoroughfare 


in front. The ground throughout is floored, neat, and 
kept as cool as possible by constant watering. Accord- 
ing to the catalogue, the number of kinds of articles 
exhibited is 3969, and the whole, if spread out in an 
even line, would extend over two or three miles. Within 
the vestibule stands a large railed-in table, on which are 
divers clocks and automatic objects, that fix a constant 
crowd of admirers. Beyond this is the great central 
arcade, devoted to the exposition of iron and brass 
ware, engines, machines, and apparatus of different sorts. 
Taking this line of walk in preference to the others, the 
first objects that engage our scrutiny are those of mis- 
cellaneous hardware, such as pots, pans, knives, locks, 
scythes, iron castings, &c. In all these the French have 
made considerable advances, but it is evident they are 
still behind the English. At present there is a heavy 
duty on the importation of iron articles from England, 
which acts as a prohibition; and there being thus no 
competition, not to speak of the want of good examples 
to copy, the manufacturers are not forced to do their 
best. The door-locks and bolts of home manufacture 
remain a disgrace to France; and no Frenchman will 
use a native razor, and no Frenchwoman a native needle, 
who can get an English one. The specimens of iron 

i in which ornament is a conspicuous element, 
strike us with a different feeling. Here we are de- 
cidedly excelled. M. André exhibits some articles of 
great elegance ; among which I may mention his statues 
and candelabras, the latter highly tasteful. At the termi- 
nation of the first walk, we arrive at a corner in whieh 
there is an extensive exhibition of apparatus for light- 


houses, executed by Lepante, Rue St Honore. A tall 
apparatus of brass wheel-work, surmounted by lenses 
revolving round central lights, rivets the attention of | 
the visitor. I believe the French are allowed to have 
carried the construction of lenses to a very high point, 
and in this respect have outstripped the English—not 
that we could not fabricate lenses as well and as cheaply 
as our neighbours, but to advances in this useful depart. 
ment of the arts a serious bar has been unwisely placed | 
by the excise regulations, and I understand that it is 
now not unusual to procure the principal part of the 
apparatus of English lighthouses from Paris. 

Next to this interesting group of objects we find q | 
number of church-bells of different sizes; and passing | 
them, in turning up another walk, we arrive at the 
machine department. Here there are many products 
of industry; iron turning-lathes, planing machines, | 
cutting apparatus, steam-engines from one to a hun- 
orse - power, printing and paper- making ma- 
chines, and spinning frames for factories—all deeply 
interesting to Frenchmen as novelties in their country, | 
but which are less or more iliar to the eye of | 
an English visitor. An eminent machine-maker from | 
Yorkshire, conversing with us on the merits of this 
part of the exhibition, observed that every machine | 
was a copy from England, and on the whole inferior to } 
the original. I cannot say I saw any new piece of | 
apparatus; and it struck me that the workmanship | 
was not particularly well executed. In the smoothest |} 
work, for example, I noticed portions of rough iron, 
as if the material were unsound. Yet, laying aside 
critical fastidiousness, it might be allowed that many | 
of the machines, including a very handsome loco | 
motive, were as well executed as need be, and suit- | 
able for every practical purpose. These, however, like | 
other iron products, are dearer in France than in Eng- 
land. A long arcade adjoining the machines is devoted | 
to the exhibition of cooking and heating apparatus. 
Amongst the articles is everything likely to be required, 
from the cuisine of’a small family to the fourneau econo- 
mique of a large hotel or restaurant, with novel processes 
for warming houses and manufactories. Compactness 
of construction seems the principal peculiarity in these 
branches of domestic apparatus. Some of the room 
stoves are elegant, but expensive. Near these articles 
are several specimens of iron bedsteads, handsome, but 
fifty per cent. dearer than they could be made for in 
England. In the weighing machines much ingenuity 
has been employed. At a short distance from them we | 
arrive at a great variety of articles in coarse stoneware, | 
such as vases, statues, and flower-pots for gardens and 
green-houses. If as imperishable as they seem, they 
must be considered a pleasing accession to the orna- | 
mental arts. Adjacent is a large machine for making | 
bricks on an expeditious and cheap scale. We have || 
near this some pretty specimens of artificial marble in- 
different colours, formed, I believe, of baked plaster of 
Paris and alum, and though not calculated to resist the 
action of the weather, deserving of encouragement for 
use in lobbies, passages, and other apartments. Whilst 
in the moist state, it is susceptible of receiving any | 
engraved design, and the indentations being filled up || 
with a coloured paste of the same composition, the | 
whole when dry forms a beautiful substance, at one-tenth | 
of the cost of real marble. } 

The most prominent articles in the row next in order | 
are specimens of carriages and harness. Stimulated by | 


the many English equipages brought to Paris, the French | 


have lately made the most marked progress in this 
department. The specimens before us are extremely 
elegant, being done up with splendid silk lining, and 
richly ornamented with brass and gilding; but, after 
all, I thought them deficient in finish compared with 
the produce of Long Acre. In leaving the machine- 


room we pass an apparatus, of English invention, I be- | 
female in | 


lieve, for composing types, and which a , 
attendance ins and puts in operation. As a curi0- 


sity, the machine is worthy of examination, but there 
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articles, is due to Mr Jones, an Englishman, who has 

the management of the stained-glass department. As 

in the case of lenses, already noticed, there are no fiscal 

arrangements in France to prevent improvement in 

the fabrication of tinted and gilt glass; hence the great 

advance in this department of art. Much of the pro- 

| duce of Choisy-le-Roi is exported to England and other 
) countries. The stoneware of a common kind, of which 
| there are numerous specimens, is as far behind that of 
Staffordshire as the coloured crystal is in advance. The 

French, it appears, have yet had no Wedgewood; and 

though the products of Sévres excel as works of art, they 

exert no perceptible influence in improving ordinary 

domestic wares. The next articles in order are artifi- 

cial diamonds and gems, done up as necklaces, brace- 

lets, and other bijouterie. The brilliance and beauty 

of these objects could not, I think, be greatly sur- 

passed by stones from the hand of nature. The most 

remarkable articles which fill up the remainder of the 

gallery are specimens of plate, in the form of dinner, 

tea, and coffee-services. A dinner-service, by Durand, 

daims special notice. The articles are elegant in de- 

sign, and chased in the Cellini style. There are like- 

| wise some handsome specimens of the workmanship of 
| Odiot, one of the first silversmiths in France. Lebrun, 
| nother of the same craft, exhibits some pretty silver 
articles, among which are four champagne vases, ordered 
| by Baron de Rothschild, costing 5000 francs each. 
in order are specimens of plated articles, showing 

i hes to the English workman. The silver and 
| ele throughout are inferior. At a short dis- 


| tance from these specimens is an altar-piece, in good 
| style, intended for a country church, and which is to 
| cst 14,000 francs. The specimens of jewellery, both in 


| lid gold and gilt, are, as might be expected, tasteful 
| and beautiful, and so likewise are a number of articles 
| in bronze. The candelabras of this material are elegant 
| inpattern, but somewhat heavy. Of table-lamps there 
| ae many specimens, and in these great ingenuity has 
| ben displayed. Instead of burning oil, some are de- 
} signed for self-generating gas from a mixture of turpen- 
| time and alcohol. They give, as I am told, a brilliant 

light, but are dangerous, and not economical. While 
i this subject, it is but fair to state, that for nearly 
}) all the improvements in lamps, from the time of Argand 
|| downwards, the English have been indebted to French 
} inventiveness. At the present moment the English 
| have still much to learn in this department. There are 

here lamps of an elegant deseription for the table, econo- 

mical in their consumption, which are yet unknown in 


We shall now take a turn down the arcade devoted 

to the exhibition of specimens of household furniture 
| nd musical instruments. In the furniture department 
| We see nothing superior to the wares of a respectable 
| London cabinet-maker, but much that is highly orna- 
| mental and elegant. A number of the articles, such as 
| cabinets, secretaires, and small side-tables, are richly 
carved after old designs in the rénaissance. A finely 
sculptured bookcase, calculated to hold 800 volumes, is 
charged 8000 francs. Two beautiful buhl-cabinets are 
|! offered at 9000 francs, and a highly ornamented table at 
y 800 francs. In looking through and admiring the 
oe bo ene of hm class, I felt that there was 
grea ciency in piain joinery—a department in 
which the French must still be geonouneet a century 
behind the English. A clever door and window-maker 
would assuredly make a fortune in France. Near the 
articles of furniture are exhibited some specimens of 


stamped or embossed leather, resembling rich mount- 
ings for roofs, cornices of apartments, and other 
objects. In this department the English have lately 
made advances equally great with those of the French, 
as may be witnessed in the public exhibition of articles 
designed for the new houses of parliament in West- 
minster. In an analogous branch of art, the making 
of ornaments from peat, the French have, as I learn, 
made some remarkable discoveries well worth notice 
across the Channel. The peat, when taken from the 
bog, is reduced by beating to a fine pulp, and is then 
placed under a press, to force out all humidity except 
such as is necessary to keep it sufficiently moist to re- 
ceive impressions in the mould in which it is 
In this state it may be converted into ornaments of 
every kind, such as are made in embossed leather. 
Rendered firm by a solution of alum or other adhesive 
material, it forms flooring of a cheap and durable kind. 
Of billiard tables there are various specimens : one, rich 
and beautiful, is offered at 15,000 francs. There are 
some, however, at a fourth of the price; and we are in- 
formed that one of a cheap class was lately furnished 
by the same maker to Queen Pomare of Tahiti. A few 
of the slabs of these billiard tables purport to be of 
stone and iron—neither material an improvement on 
well-seasoned wood. From the billiard tables we turn | 
to the pianos, of which there are numerous specimens 
by the most eminent makers of Paris—Erard, Pleyel, 
Pape, and Hertz. ‘Several are in very finely carved 
cases, of handsome shapes. Of the tones, however, 
I can say nothing, and it would have been of no use 
trying them, for all delicate sounds would have been 
drowned in the loud blasts of a coarse-toned organ 
which some one was playing at a few feet distance. 
Still further on, amidst rows of trombones, clario- 
nets, flutes, harps, and other instruments, we find 
a person playing vigorously on a large keyed harmo- 
nicon, or some such instrument. Occasionally, also, as 
if to master these hostile sounds, there is sent forth 
from a corner a burst of martial music, 
an automatic combination of trumpets, 
and other instruments. It is impossible to get a look | 
of this noisy apparatus, as it has attracted around it a 
large and admiring crowd. Carried away by these | 
competing performances, the visitor is apt to overlook 
some plain and neat violins, man’ at Mirecourt 
in the Vosges, a mountainous district in the east of | 
France. Made by arustic people, with moderate desires, 
and whose time is of little value, some of the violins of 
the Vosges are sold at as low a price as three francs 
each. It is pleasing to know that there are men in the 
very heart of rural simplicity who turn their attention 
to the production of instruments of harmony. The | 
facility with which the peasants of some countries | 
practise the mechanical arts connected with music is | 
marvellous. In Switzerland, the peasant, whilst watch- 
ing his flocks, manufactures musical boxes; the serfs of | 
Russia, in the depths of their forests, make flutes and 
hautboys, inlaid with the bark of different trees; and in 
the Tyrol, many of the best musical instruments are 
made by the peasantry. 
The gallery into which we next direct our steps con- 
tains a large show of paper, bookbinding, leather, soap, 
perfumery, shoes, and other small arti Paper for | 
writing has latterly undergone great improvements in 
France, from the introduction of machinery and capital 
into the manufacture. The article paper is also gene- 
rally cheaper than in England, in consequence of rags 
not being allowed to be sent out of the country. 
course, while this practice serves the paper-maker, it is 
nothing short of a tyranny on those who have rags to 
i of. The specimens of the finer sorts of leather 
are creditable to the skill of the French curriers. In 
this branch, also, they are ahead of the English. In the 
making of shoes, particularly those for ladies, the French 
likewise excel ; but, stimulated by the large importations 
of shoes into England, our makers are now striving to 
rival the French workmen—a natural result of such na- 
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tional competition. It is curious to observe, that in this 
part of the Exposition are several specimens of wooden 
shoes or sabots—an article even so humble as this 
boasting of some improvements in its construction. 
Those exhibited are lighter and more neatly cut than 
usual, without, as is said, losing strength. Wooden 
shoes are universally worn by the peasantry and poorer 
classes of France and the Netherlands, and though, 
from their unyielding quality, they are not very conve- 
nient in walking, they are of great value in keeping the 
bare feet from the damp earth or cold floors. They are 
worn by many even of the higher classes over leather 
shoes, when going a short way out of doors, or when 
sitting at home. Strange, therefore, as French wooden 
shoes may appear, they are by no means deserving of 
that contempt which the English wits have poured upon 
them. Before joining in the ridicule, let us consider 
how much injury is done to health, how many consump- 
tions promoted, by damp feet. That the use of wooden 
shoes in some situations—in earthen-floored cottages, 
for example—would prevent many chronic complaints, 
can scarcely be a matter of doubt. 

I must pass over a vast number of articles, to notice 
which in detail would require a volume. Lace of the 
most beautiful sorts, made into robes, pellerines, and 
other articles; brocades of silk and gold; carpets and 
rugs; dye stuffs; drugs; raw cotton, silk, and wool, in 
all stages of manufacture, attract our attention, one after 
the other, and bring tis to the galleries devoted exclu- 
sively to the general products of the loom. In cotton 
yarn the French are still far behind, but their woollen 
manufacture is in a highly advanced state. In plain 
silks they have been rivalled by the English ever since 
the tissues of Lyons were permitted to come to Eng- 
land; but in the figured sorts the French are still 
observably in advance. In cotton fabrics they have 
made very considerable improvements within the last 
quarter of acentury. ‘The first impetus to the French 
cotton manufacture was given by a person of extraor- 
dinary energy of character, Richard Lenoir. This man, 
the son of a poor peasant of Normandy, began life as a 
washer of glasses in a coffee-house, and by dint of 
saving and enterprise, rose to be one of the greatest 
| manufacturers in France. His fortune, however, rested 
on a hollow foundation—Bonaparte’s exclusion of Eng- 
lish goods from France—and when this was modified 
by a more enlightened policy at the restoration, he 
could no longer compete in the market, and was reduced 
| almost to beggary. Seven or eight years ago, the 
| ruined manufacturer owed the bread he ate to the 
private subscriptions of a few friends, who had remained 
faithful to him in his calamity. He is now no more; 
but the spirit which he infused into French industry has 
survived him, and many of the manufacturers who have 
specimens of their productions in the present exhibition, 
began to realise fortunes when the crisis which destroyed 
Richard Lenoir had passed away. 

Having walked down the long alleys of cloth of diffe- 
rent descriptions, we are brought to the terminus of this 
vast collection; and making our exit, gladly seat our- 
selves outside under the refreshing shade of the Champs 
Elysées, and meditate on the singular spectacle which 
has for two long hours been engaging our attention. 
To those who may peruse the present imperfect sketch, 
without having seen the establishment to which it refers, 
I would wish to convey the impression, that the Expo- 
sition generally is highly creditable to the present state 
of French industry and talent. While in numberless 
instances the articles exhibited are inferior, or at least 
dearer, than those of English manufacture, it is equally 
evident, that in point of elegance and beauty of design 
the French are still considerably in advance of us. They 
clearly beat us in ornament. Some of the patterns of 
their higher classed laces and other tissues are among 
the finest products of taste. The es 
schools of design will doubtless tend to 
artisans in this respect ; but a more general 
beautiful would also require to be inspired i 


of the people at large ; and to all appearance an improve. | 
ment is happily setting in in this very desirable direc. | 
tion. Meanwhile, let us do an act of simple justice to | 
our neighbours, and give them credit for their great and | 
meritorious advances in the useful arts, demonstrated | 
by the present national Exposition. | 


THE DISINTERRED. 

Why from its sacred home 

Bear the tired dust ? 

Would ye, too, bid the wingéd spirit come 

Back to a broken trust ? 
Tue grave, the last resting-place of our ‘ frail humanity,’ 
has been invested, by the common consent of mankind, 
with so much of sanctity, that its wanton desecration | 
is always looked upon with horror ; and even those disin- 
terments which are sometimes, as in cases of suspected 
murder, necessary for the ends of justice, are generally 
conducted with as little publicity as possible. Excep. 
tions, however, there are to this, as to most other pre- 
judices and customs of society ; and there are on record 
some disinterments so remarkable as regards the feel- 
ings that occasioned them, as to have become matters | 
not only of history, but also of poetry, and that too 
of the highest order. Many have thrown the halo | 
of poetic colouring round the romantic story of Inez | 
de Castro, the unhappy lady of Portugal, who, being | 
privately married to Don Pedro, the heir of the king. | 
dom, was assassinated by the order of her royal fa- | 
ther-in-law, as not being noble enough to share the 
power of his son. This occurred in 1355, and Don | 
Pedro submitted in silence to the blow that thus ruined | 
his happiness. For thirteen years, during the lifetime | 
of his father, he took no measure of revenge, only brood- | 
ing on his loss; but no sooner did the death of the king | 
render his own power supreme, than he put to a cruel | 
death the assassins of his wife, and issued orders fora | 
splendid coronation in the cathedral of Santa Clara in | 
Coimbra. There, at noonday, in the presence of the | 
assembled chivalry and beauty of the land, all that re- | 
mained of Inez de Castro, ‘his beautiful, his bride,’ was | 
clad in purple and cloth of gold; a royal crown was | 
placed on those hollow temples once so fair to look upon, 
she was raised high on a chair of state, and Pedro.stood | 
beside her to see that none of the shuddering nobles | 
failed to do homage by touching that fleshless hand. 
Time, place, and circumstance, all conspired to make | 
the spectacle one of splendid horror. 


taught; for even he who had summoned this vast as- 
semblage, that he might thus vindicate the fame of Inez 


and his own fidelity to her, was only mocked by the | 


pageantry of the scene. It restored her to him, indeed, 
but not in the living and breathing loveliness which had 
first won his affections. He had avenged her death; 
he had made those haughty nobles, who feared degra- 


dation if she came to be queen over them, humble them- | 


selves before her dust. Still, the heart yearned for more; 
but all that remained for him to do was to restore his 
queen to the loneliness of the sheltering grave. She 
was re-interred with great state in the church of Alco- 
baca; and her tomb, rich in elaborate sculpture, and 
containing at a later period the remains of Don Pedro 


also, was long a shrine for the visits of pious or curious | 
travellers. It was finally desecrated and destroyed by 


the soldiery during the Peninsular war. 
The histories of Spain and Portugal, almost more than 


those of any other country, mingle with their records of | 


cam 8, treaties, and insurrections, those traits of in- 
divi character and feeling which are of the deepest 


Never before nor | 
since was the great lesson of the frailty of human life | 
and the nothingness of earthly grandeur so sternly | 
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'| interest not only to the general reader, but to the student 
| of human nature. Beneath a proud and cold exterior, 
the Spaniard concealed a passionate tenderness and 

{ jealousy in love, and a lofty courage and honourable 
| faith in arms, which made the national character, some 
| three centuries ago, the beau ideal of European chivalry. 
|| Never were sovereigns more deservedly celebrated than 
| Ferdinand and Isabella, who, by their marriage, and the 
| subsequent expulsion of the Moors, consolidated the 
|| Spanish monarchy, and who were, moreover, the friends 
i and patrons of Columbus; yet, fortunate as they were in 
| all their undertakings, they could not escape a painful 
| kind of misfortune—they were unhappy in their chil- 
| dren. Their eldest son Juan, gave promise of much 
ess, but he died just as he attained to manhood; 

| their eldest daughter Isabella, beautiful and virtuous, 
| died soon after her marriage to the prince of Portugal ; 
their youngest daughter Catherine, married to our 
Henry VIII., deserved, for her many virtues, to have 
met more happiness than fell to her lot with her tyrant 
husband. Joanna, their second daughter, married to 

| Philip of Austria, surnamed the Handsome, was unlike 
all her family; she neither inherited the talents and 
virtues of her illustrious mother, nor the worldly wisdom 

| of her sagacious father; and she had no attraction of 
m or manner to compensate the deficiency. She 

| was singularly wayward and imbecile, and her affec- 
tions, for want of due regulation, annoyed the husband 

| on whom they were indiscreetly and fitfully lavished. 
|| Philip was not only young and handsome, but gay and 
| fond of pleasure; he disliked the haughty formality of 
|| the Castilian court, and treated the royal circle, includ- 

| ing his wife, with an insolent indifference that offended 
| the pride of the Spanish character, and awoke, in the 
| bosom of Joanna, a jealousy that alternated with love 
| and bigotry in directing her conduct. During the life 
of Isabella, the quarrels of the young couple, though 
|| frequent and violent, ended in reconciliations; for the 
| queen, who was a true wife, a wise and affectionate 
| parent, a kind mistress, and a judicious and warm friend, 
| could bend all who came within her influence to her own 
|| will; but when death deprived Joanna of this best mo- 
| nitor, her capricious conduct entirely estranged the 
affections of Philip. As she was the next in succession 

| toher mother, she was immediately declared sovereign 
| of Castile ; and after some delay, and in despite of oppo- 
| sition from her father, Philip was joined with her, and 
| heassumed his new authority with an eager enjoyment 
| that contrasted strongly with the morbid indifference of 
| Joanna. Scarcely, however, was Philip seated on his 
| -much-coveted throne, scarcely had he taken his first 
| draught of the intoxicating cup that seemed filled with 
| happiness, when he was seized by fever ; and in the very 
| prime of manhood, just as he had attained the summit of 
H , after a few days of severe suffering, he died. Then 
| came that ‘late remorse of love,’ which made the really 
| injured Joanna forget, all his unkindness and neglect: 
| the shock was so severe and unexpected, that she could 
| not at first be brought to comprehend that he was really 
| dead; but when that was beyond all doubt, her mind, 
which had been long harassed by the conflict between 
love, jealousy, and a blind and bigoted religious belief, 
absorbed with the one idea that he might be 
restored to life. Her confessor had told her of some 
monkish legend, which related, that even after fourteen 
years, by faith and prayer, a dead king had been re- 
stored to life, and she resolved to watch and pray, that 
4 similar miracle might be wrought on her behalf. 
Full of this hope, she looked, without shedding a tear, 
on the remains of her idolised husband; she suffered 
the royal obsequies to be performed with all the usual 
pomp; but, as soon as they were concluded, and the 
actors in the ceremony were all dismissed, she caused 
the body to be exhumed, and taken back to her own 
apartments. Yet even here, in her lonely vigil over 
the coffined clay, she betrayed the same jealousy that 
had mingled with her love for him in his lifetime, and 
she suffered no female to approach the apartment. We, 


who now sit in judgment on her conduct, know that 
thus to feel and act was madness; but with the charity 
that is 
* so holy in the heart, 
And gentle on the tongue,’ 

let us draw a veil over her infirmities, and pity her 
sorrows. ‘Though quite incapable of exercising the 
functions of royalty, she would not relinquish her right 
to the sovereign power of Castile: she still watched and 
waited for the return of Philip, withholding for him the 
right to govern which had descended to their son, the 
well-known Emperor Charles V. This prince, though 
manifesting towards the close of life something of the 
superstitious melancholy of his mother’s temperament, 
seems to have inherited the characteristics of his ma- 
ternal ancestors, Ferdinand and Isabella; as if talent, 
like a vein of precious metal, could be lost for a time 
only to re-appear, in another generation, with greater 
richness, brilliancy, and depth. 

Great as are the diversities of human character, it is 
scarcely possible to find two individuals whose sex and 
station in life, being the same, present so great a con- 
trast to each other as Joanna of Castile and Catherine 
Il. of Russia. Both had sensible and highly-gifted 
mothers, who diligently superintended their education, 
to fit them for the sovereign stations they were expected 
to fill. Joanna’s natural incapacity defeated her mother’s 
care, but Catherine had superior talents, and profited 
by the instructions bestowed upon*her. They were both 
married early ; and while Joanna’s misery arose out of 
her exceeding affection for the gay, careless, handsome 
Philip, Catherine’s career of crime commenced in her 
aversion to the imbecile, ill-favoured, brutal Peter; yet, 
offensive as were his habits, they form no excuse for 
the guilty ambition which led her to connive at, if she 
did not contrive, his murder. Scarcely could his body 
have been cold, when his murderers proclaimed her his 
successor : he was interred, after a short public exposure 
of his corpse to the gaze of the public, in a convent, 
and Catherine at once assumed ail the powers of the 
imperial autocrat. For thirty-five years she retained 
this vast authority in her own hands, not even suffer- 
ing her son Paul to enjoy any share of it, much less 
to ascend that throne to which, at the completion of 
his minority, he had an undoubted right. 

Unlike the weary solitary widowhood of Joanna, 
Catherine spent her days in the bustle of the camp and 
the gaiety of the court, maintaining to the last day of 
her life her established habits of activity. After com- 
pleting her seventieth year, she fell into a stupor or 
swoon, in which she remained thirty-seven hours, and 
then, uttering a fearful shriek, expired. It has been 
thought that she would, if her senses had returned after 
the first seizure, have named some other than her son 
as her successor, so great an aversion had she always 
seemed to entertain towards him; but he was, as of 
right, immediately proclaimed czar. One of the first 
acts of his reign was to order the disinterment of the 
body of his father; he caused the coffin to be opened 
in his presence, and shed tears over the remains of his 
murdered parent. ‘The coffin was then closed, a crown 
was placed upon it, and it was removed with great 
pomp to the palace, and thence to the citadel, the royal 
burying-place. The body of the empress had, in the 
meantime, been embalmed, and the two coffins were 
placed side by side. Separated for so many years, hus- 
band and wife met again— 


* Where none had saluted, and none had replied ;" 


he from his mouldering rest and companionship with the 
worm, she from a long course of luxury and unbounded 
indulgence in vices that every‘law, social, moral, and 
divine, discountenances and forbids. One, by the royal 
atched over their solemn rest, a man of 

with iron nerves; yet did he not 

kept his vigil with the dead? He was 

of being the murderer of Peter; 


not so far outrage his mother’s memory 


= 
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as openly to m such a terrible fact; he therefore 
avenged his father by thus honouring his remains, and 
making Alexius Orloff, the reputed murderer, watch 
over and follow them to their tomb. 


BENNIE MINORIE—ANECDOTE OF SLEIGHT-OF- 
HAND. 


Axovt forty-five years ago a Spe man, usually, though fic- 
titiously, called Bennie Minorie, perambulated the south of 
Scotland with a raree show-box, by which and a few sleight- 
of-hand tricks he made a living. Many a simple farm-house 
in Peebles and Selkirkshires retains agreeable recollections 
of the visits of this innocent old man, whose kindness to 
children and’ general simplicity of character made him a 
favourite with old and young.* The writer of this anec- 
dote remembers well his coming occasionally to his fa- 
ther’s house in a border county, and there amusing the 
inmates for an afternoon with his show and his feats of 
legerdemain. 

One of Bennie’s chief tricks was an exhibition of three 

ieces of wood like barrels without ends, which were strung 
ike beads upon a double piece of whip-cord. When he 
held the ends of the cord firmly in his hands, he defied 
any one to take the barrels from off the cords without 
breaking the strings; but when another person held the 
ends of the cords, he caused the barrels to fly off the strings 
as if bymagic. The thing . to those unacquainted 
with it to be impossible, but nevertheless it was quite 
simple to those who knew the secret of the puzzle. 

This trick of the ‘sour-milk barrels’ Bennie Minorie 
taught to a brother of the writer, then a boy of ten years 
of age. This youth in time went to sea, and, after a ser- 
vice of about twenty years, attained the command of a 
merchant-ship. It happened one day, while the ship was 
at Messina taking in a cargo for South America, that 
a native juggler made his appearance among the ship- 
ping in the port. He carried a basket containing trinkets 


of various sorts, which he sold to the crews of the ves- 
sels in the harbour; and he, besides, drew considerable 
sums of money from the wondering: sailors, by exhibiting 


to them a great many 4. ope d tricks. Amongst 
others of his performances, the captain of the British ship 
was surprised to observe the identical feat of Bennie Mi- 
norie’s ‘sour-milk barrels,’ which the old man had taught 
him in his yéuth among the heath-clad hills of Scotland. 
Not one of the many shipmasters and sai the different 
nations present could understand the er’s puzzle, or 
imagine how the barrels could be taken off the cords 
without be eg | them. 

The juggler, like all others of his calling, went strutting 
about in the crowd, boasting aiid magnifying his extra- 
ordinary dexterity. The captaim, recollecting distinct] 
all the particulars of the same puzzle which Bennie Mi- 
norie had taught him, stepped forward to the bombastical 
conjurer, and feigned to wonder at the extraordinary 
powers which he showed in his art. The juggler, with 
great ce, at once challenged the captain or any 
man in all Sicily to take the barrels from the cords. The 
captain still pretending to be entirely ignorant of the 
trick, said he thought the thing might be possible, although 
it a to be very difficult. The gasconading con- 
jurer instantly said he would wager his whole basketful 
of trinkets, worth several pounds, that the captain could 
not take the barrels from the cords. The captain, with 
feigned hesitation and apparent fear, took the bet, en- 

ing to pay ‘twenty dollars against the basket in case of 
failure. the twenty dollars were immediately lodged in 
the hands of a third party at the request of the juggler, 
that his prey might not escape him. The gentleman in 
whose custody the money was placed for security, with 
other onlookers, was astonished at the simplicity of the 
captain, and tried to dissuade him from foolishly throwing 
away his money to a professed trickster, being quite sure 
he would lose the bet. The captain, however, persisting in 
his resolution, commenced handling the barrels in a very 
awkward manner, as if he had been completely ignorant of 
the trick. This only produced a smile of contempt, and 
increased the confi of the self-sufficie 
now thought himself quite sure of the t 


* Bennie died about three years ago in the 


But on the captain again putting his hands upon ¢ 
barrels and cords in a one ony and confident maa 
as if familiar with the trick, the juggler’s countenance ip. 
stantly fell. He perceived the trap laid for him, and ex. 
claimed, ‘My basket is lost.’ e captain, after some 
flourishes with his hands, as if he had om an adept at 
the juggling trade, immediately undid the mysterious 
puzzle, to the great amusement of the bystanders, ang 
infinite mortification of the poor juggler. The captain 
immediately ordered one of his crew to carry the basket 
on board his ship and secure it in the cabin. 

The bombastical conjurer was now completely ch 
fallen. Another basket of merchandise was not easily to 
be obtained ; and, besides, the crowd present burst out 
a-laughing at his embarrassment, and at seeing the bite 
so effectually bitten. After keeping the basket for some 
time in his possession, the captain returned it to the 
humbled necromancer, warning him at the same time to 
be more cautious in future, and not again to peril his 
whole fortune and fame upon a oe throw of change, 
The captain only retained a tooth-brush or other trifle 
out of the basket ; and the juggler was so much pleased | 
and gratified at his wares being returned to him, that he 
pressed the captain to accept of some articles of mor 
value than the tooth-brush, but which he declined t 
receive. 

The necromancer now spoke to the captain in a fam 
liar, friendly, and subdued tone, as if he had met withs 
brother magician, and wished to try him with more of his 
sleight-of-hand feats; but the captain being only in pos 
session of the single one of the ‘ sour-milk barrels,’ declined 
having anything further to do with him. The transaction 
produced considerable interest at the ey of Messina, and 
was the topic of general conversation for some time. 


EARLY AND LATE WRITERS. 


AN unusually early development of the intellectual faculties 
is among the least agreeable presages which can be ob | 
served in infancy. It as often es the presence of morbid 
conditions of mind as extraordinary talent. Judge Dod 
dridge declares that he found, by experience, that, ‘ among 
a number of quick wits in youth, few are found in the 
end very fortunate for themselves, or very profitable to | 
the commonwealth.’ Yet instances of early talent of a 
healthy kind will always prove interesting, and appeal to 
generous sympathy and admiration. Sir Francis Palgrave, 
author of various works, translated Homer’s Batrachomy- 
machia at the age of eight years. Goéthe, when only eight 
or nine years old, wrote a short description of twelve pie 
tures portraying the history of Joseph. Sir Thomas Lav- 
rence, when in his eighth year, contributed various articles. 
to the magazines. At the age of fourteen Kirke White 
wrote the following ‘ Address to the Muse :°— 


* Til-fated maid! in whose unhappy train 
Chill poverty and misery are seen— 
Anguish and discontent, the unhappy bane 
Of life, and blackener of each brighter scene— 
Why to thy votaries dost thou give to feel 
So keenly all the scorns, the jeers of life ? 
Why not endow them to endure the strife 
With apathy’s invulnerable steel, 
Of self-content and ease, each torturing wound to heal ? 


Ah! who would taste your self-deluding joys, 
That lure the unwary to a wretched doom— 
That bid fair views and flattering hopes arise, 
Then lure them headlong to a lasting tomb ? 
What is the charm which leads thy victims on 
To persevere in paths that lead to wo? 
What can induce them in that route to go, 
In which innumerous before have gone, 

And died in misery, poor and wo-begone ? 


Yet can I ask what charms in thee are found— 

I who have drank from thine ethereal rill, 

And tasted all the pleasures that abound 

Upon Parnassus’ loved Aonian hill— 

I through whose soul the muses’ strains aye thrill ! 

Oh, I do feel the spell with which I’m tied ; 

And though our annals fearful stories tell, 

How Savage languished, and how Otway died, 
Yet must I persevere, let whate’er will betide.’ 


Barré Roberts, at the age of nineteen, was a contributor 
to the Quarterly Review, and well versed in antiquities and 
numismatics. He died in his twenty-fourth year, leaving 


Workhouse, aged 103, An ample account of 
Journal, No. 326. 


so extensive and valuable a collection of coins, that the 
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government hased it for the British Museum, at the 
i of four thousand. pounds. His works were reprinted 
his father for private distribution, in a handsome quarto 
yolume. John Banim wrote many of his prose and poetic 
i while in the fresh bloom of boyhood. Vhen 
gearcely seventeen, he became editor of the Leinster Jour 
gal. At eighteen he produced his play of Damon and 
jas, and at nineteen his poem of The Celt’s Paradise. 
about twenty, he married, and ed to Lon- 
where he immediately undertook the editorship of 
the Literary Register. -In his twenty-sixth year he pub- 
lished Zhe Nowlans, which established him as the very 
first of Irish writers of fiction. Howard Dudley, when not 
sixteen years old, compiled, printed, and engraved the 
for his History and Antiquities of Horsham, in Sussex 
836). William Roscoe was in his sixteenth year when 
wrote his entitled Mount Pleasant. The celebrated 
traveller, Dr E D. Clarke, wrote, before he was of age, his 
now exceedingly scarce Tour through the South of England, 
Wales, and Ireland (1793), the style of which is natural and 
went, fall of youthful ardour and spirit, and strongly 
Sahetive of feelings that do honour to the dness and 
Wamanity of his heart. Charles Lamb, Coleridge, and 
Charles Lioyd, when neither was twenty-one years of age, 
hed a small unpretending volume, containing speci- 
mens of their abilities in poetical composition. 
Onthe other hand, there are remarkable instances of 


guthors of distinction having commenced their literary 


| 


career at a ripe age. It was not until he had attained his 
twenty-eighth year that the talents of Sir Walter Scott 


| developed themselves, ‘I happened to be in Scotland,’ 


| great mine upon his estate.’ 


Lord Dudley, ‘ when Scott discovered his great genius 
as a man finds a treasure buried in his garden, or a 
Allan Ramsay, the Doric 


| poet of Scotland, was twenty-six ere he wrote verses. It 
| must, however, be owned that generally literary talent 


shows itself before twenty. 
Of exertions of mind at an advanced period of life, many 
remarkable anecdotes are told. When the celebrated 


Amauld, author of an excellent work entitled The Art of 
— asked his friend Nicholl to assist him in a new 


work, the latter declined, saying, ‘We are now old, and it 
istime to rest,’ to which Arnauld made this memorable 
, ‘Rest! have we not all eternity to rest in? Dr 
mn, the year before his death, acquired a perfect 
knowledge of the Dutch language. Accorson, the cele- 
brated lawyer, did not commence the study of the law till 
very late in life, saying that he should then master it the 
soner. The late venerable Marquis of Wellesley cheered 
and consoled his old age by writing Latin and English 
verses. At the age of seventy-cight Voltaire re-wrote in one 
year the Sophonisha of Maires, and composed his tragedy of 
the Laws of Minos ; and when arrived at his eighty-second 
he wrote his Epistle to Boileau, his Epistle to Horace, 
the Tuctics, the Dialogue of Pegasus, aud several other little 
i Cato was eighty years old when he began to learn 
, and Plutarch was about the same age when he 
acquired a knowledge of Latin. Socrates was in his old 
age when he began to learn to play various musical instru- 
ments, Bernardino de Sahagun, a Franciscan friar, having 
oy as a missionary to Mexico in 1529, conceived there 
design of illustrating the antiquities of the Aztecs, and 
for this purpose wrote in the Mexican language a work 
containing an immense mass of curiousinformation. From 
jealousy, Tas kamen he was deprived of his manuscript by the 
provincial of his order, till he had reached the age of eighty, 
through a friendly and powerful intercession, he re- 
éoyered it, and began even then the laborious task of tran- 
it from the Mexican into Spanish. This translation, 
when finished, occupied, with its numerous paintings, two 
folio volumes, but being sent to Madrid for publication, 
manuscript was lost, and did not make its appearance 
before the world until nearly three centuries ha a A 
for it was first published at Mexico in 1829, and republished 
in the following year by Lord Kingsborough, who thought 
himself the first to introduce it to notice. Louis Cornaro, 
the celebrated abstemious Venetian, writing at the age of 
tighty-three, speaks of his having just penned a mirthful 
and t comedy. Thoephenstas was upwards of ninety 
when he commenced his irable work on the Characters 
of Men. Ludovico Monaldesco was a hundred and fifteen 
ts old when he wrote the celebrated memoirs of his 
Thus we see that sometimes a man’s genius 


* Blooms in the winter of his days, 
Lilfe Glastonbury thorn.” 


TOO EARLY SCHOOL TASKS DISCOMMENDED. 


Children ought not to be too soon dismissed from an 
education exclusively domestic. They ought not, I mean, to 
be sent to school at too early an age. A practice the con- 
trary of this threatens to be productive of serious, not to 
say irreparable mischief. Parents are often too anxious 
that their children should have a knowledge of the alpha- 
bet, of spelling, reading, geography, and other branches of 
school-learning at a very early age. This is worse than 
tempting them to walk too early, because the organ likely 
to be injured by it is much more important than the 
muscles and bones of the lower extremities, It may do ir- 
remediable mischief to the brain. That viscus is yet too 
immature and feeble to sustain fatigue. Until from the 
sixth to the eighth year of life, the seventh being perhaps 
the proper medium, all its energies are n for its 
own healthy development, and that of the other portions 
of the system. Nor ought they to be diverted, by serious 
study, to any other purpose, True, exercise is as essential 
to the health and vigour of the brain at that time of life 
as at any other; but it should be the general and pleasur- 
able exercise of observation and action. It ought not to | 
be the compulsory exercise of tasks. Early prodigies of | 
mind rarely attam mature distinction.. The reason is | 
plain: their brains are injured by premature toil, and their | 
general health impaired. Were parents fully sensible of | 
this, they Would no longer qvaleall the brains of their mere | 
babes with study, any more than they would their half-or- | 
ganized muscles and joints with unmerciful burdens of | 
brick and mortar. They would even know that the latter | 
would be the less destructive practice of the two, Instead | 
of seeing infants confined to inaction in crowded school- 
rooms, with saddened looks, moist eyes, and aching heads, 
we should then meet them in gardens and lawns, groves | 
and pleasure-grounds, breathing wholesome air, leaping, | 
laughing, shouting, cropping flowers, pursuing butterflies, | 
collecting and looking at curious and beautiful insects and 
stones, listening to bird-songs, singing themselves, admir- 
ing the bright blue arch of the heavens, or gazing at the 
thickening folds of the thunder-cloud, and doing all other | 
things fitted to promote health, develope and strengthen 
their frames, and prepare them for the graver business of 
after-life. And instead of pale faces, flaccid cheeks, and 
wasted bodies, we should find them with ruddy flesh, firm 
muscles, and full and well-rounded limbs. Exercises and | 
pastimes such as these constitute the only ‘ Infant School’ 
that deserves to be encouraged ; nor will any other sort 
receive encouragement when the business of education 
shall be thoroughly understood. The brain of infants will 
be then no longer neglected as a mass of matter of little | 
importance, skin, muscle, and bone being thought prefer- 
able to it. On the contrary, it will be viewed in its true 
character, as the ruling organ of the body and the appara- 
tus of the mind, and its training will receive the attention 
it merits. I repeat---and the repetition should be perse- 
vered in until its truth be acknowledged and reduced to 
practice-—that most of the evils of education under which 
the world has so long suffered, and is still suffering, arise 
from the mistaken belief, that in what is called moral and 
intellectual education, it is the mind that is exercised, and 
not the brain. Nor will the evils cease, and education be 
made perfect, until the error shall be exploded. Knowing 
nothing of the nature of the mind, and supposing it to be, 
as a spirit, somewhat impassive, we are neither apprised nor 
a soaliamiee that any degree of action will impair it. In- 

eed we can form no conception of an injury done to it as 
a separate essence. Perhaps the most rational belief is, 
that it can suffer none. But the case is different as re- 
spects organized matter. We witness daily injuries done 
to it by injudicious exercise. Nor is there seen any 
portion of it so easily or ruinously deranged by excessive 
action as the brain, especially the half-formed and highly- 
susceptible brain of infants. Let this truth be realised, 
and faithfully and skilfully acted on, and human suffering 
from hydrocephalus, rickets, phrenitis, idiocy, epilepsy, 
madness, and other cerebral affections, will be greatly i- 
minished. It would be infinitely wiser and better to em- 
ploy suitable persons to superintend the exercises and 

of children under seven years of age, in the 
and meadows, and point out to them the 
ities of nature, than to have them immured 
rooms, poring over horn-books and pri- 
words of whose meaning they are ignorant, 
foul air.—Caldwell on Physical Education. 
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lect it ; and, as it is brought in, each layer is covered with |} 
oy ecto es rier dry straw, and in this manner the ice is preserved du = I 
Cultivate a spirit of diligence both in your temporal the whole summer. Each house has its own drain, to dray | 
and spiritual employ. Strictly adhere to your business. | off the water caused by the melting of the ice. The article 
Religion commands this. There may be difficulties im | i, not used in Ningpo for private consumption, but so 
your , and so there are in every situation; but let | a an antiseptic for flesh and fish during the heats of 
not this relax your exertions, lest you give occasion for the | summer. The inhabitants know nothing of the mode of [Mil 
or eck omy evil of you. Besides, assiduity in your | cooling their liquid, except as they have observed foreigner 
lawful concerns is one of the best ways to be preserved | use it for that purpose, and then they are very willing to | 
from temptation. Idleness has led to a thousand evil | retail it to them at the rate of about eighty to one hundred 
consequences ; while itself is a most unhappy state of | cash per bucket, a charge by no means excessive during | 
mind. It is good to be employed. Action is really the | the Jog days.” In. places like Foochow-foo, the ceat of 
life, business, and rest of the soul. *Idleness,’ as South | Chinese luxury, ice is occasionally used to cool fruits, | 
says, ‘offers up the soul as a blank to the devil for him sweetmeats, &e.—Friend of China. 
to write what he will upon it.’ Idleness is the emptiness, 2 
and business the fulness of the soul ; and we all know that OYSTERS. j ir : 
we may infuse what we will into empty vessels, but a full| The western Australians eat all sorts of salt-water mol [i No. | 
one has no room for a further infusion.—Buck’s Christian's | luscs except oysters. In the Old World, however, oysters } — 
ruide, have enjoyed an extensive reputation as luxuries froin q i 
very early period. Pliny, Virgil, Cicero, Horace, Varrus, | 
and other ancient authors, re ent the Romans as bei 
HAIRST. fond of oysters, especially of those which they obtain i al 
TuovcH weel I Jo’e the buddin’ spring, from Britain. Our oysters were honoured with a prominent | don I 
I'll no misca’ John Frost, place at the banquet-tables of their emperors. They ate with. 
Nor will I roose the simmer days with them a peculiar kind of bread, called by Pliny panis | affect 
At gowden autumn’s cost ; ostrearius—probably something like the large rolls seen jp |) night 
For a’ the seasons in their turn our modern oyster-shops. H iti 
Some wished-for pleasures bring, He was a brave man who first ventured upon swallowing | j) 18 
And han’ in han’ they jink about, a raw oyster ; but braver still was George IL, who preferred || 100, 
Like weans at jingo-ring. attacking oysters when they were not only raw, Pat stale mm!) would 
Fu’ weel I mind how aft ye said, and of strong flavour. The Honourable Robert Boyle, in (MM) were : 
When winter nights were lang, his book entitled Jteflections, speaks in terms of abhorrence |i ont 
‘I weary for the simmer woods, and ultra-humanity of the practice of eating raw oysters H 
The lintie’s titterin’ sang ;’ Whatever may be said by the admirers of Boyle in favour ica 
But when the woods grew gay and green, of previous boiling, raw oysters will always be not may | 
And birds sang sweet and clear, patronised for the superior delicacy and purity of their classe 
It then was, ‘ he will hairst-time come, taste. We may presume that Dr Johnson preferred them uur 8¢ 
The gloamin’ o’ the year” in their undressed state, for he compared scalloped oysters | pencil 
: ool tod to ‘ children’s ears in sawdust.’ <A noble lord giving direc 
Oh, hairst-time’s like a lippin’ cup tions for a treat of boiled oysters, says, ‘ Wash the shells of jm) 4owm 
That’s gi’en ~r) furthy the oysters clean, then put the oysters into an earthen pot jam) ‘The 
The fields are fu’ o’ yellow corn, with their hollow sides downwards, then put this pot | quiet. 
Red apples bend the tree ; covered into a great saucepan with water, and so let them | on thi 
The genty air, sae ladylike, boil in their own liquor unmixed with the water.’ It was thea 
Has oma scented gown, said of a cold climate, that no fruit ripened in it except , 
And wi’ an airy string she leads baked apples; and, according to the satirical Bishop mmm) break 
The thistle-seed balloon. Corbett— street 
The yellow corn will porridge mak’, * "Tis so seething hot in Spain, they swear clerks 
The apples taste your mou’, They never heard of a raw oyster there.” that ¢ 
And owre the stibble rigs I'll chase Poetica Stromata, 1648, 
The thistle-down wi’ you ; But to oysters that lie in shallow water, a severe frost Hy across 
T'll pu’ the haw frae aff the thorn, proves as destructive as a hot summer. The frost of 1829-3 for th 
i? e red hip frae the brier— destroyed, on one Danish bank alone, more than eight bellied 
For wealth hangs in each tangled. nook millions of oysters, or about ten thousand tons weight, ork 
I’ the gloamin’ o’ the year. I 
H pees een THISTLES OF SOUTH AMERICA. an 
—* cadet idee. 4 After emerging from the quinta and chacara grounds, #} tire s 
in my bairnie’s breast— ix | fiom th ok wr the 
Oh! may his trustin’ heart ne’er trow coe Ex age See Se arse, we Cae. Sen ) un 
hint wiiies ve olan tn fect : cardales, or ‘ thistleries,’ which, at the time I speak of, iy first 
8 pie y 4 my >. reached to Arroyio del Medio, the boundary of the pro 
‘Afore his sna —_— . .| vince of Buenos Ayres, Since then, they have gone on comes 
Wis vets the flower that iena blawn extending their dominion on all sides, and they seem iy know 
* ht “soap 4 destined to become at last the great vegetable usurpers Hi) walk, 
An’ birds that ne’er were seen. “ 
oe - of the whole Pampas. When I left Scotland, I thought Hi takes 
The stibble rig is aye ahin’, Thad left the country, par excellence, of thistles behind a ott 
The gowden grain afore, me ; I now found that those of my native land, compared ; 
An’ apples drap into his lap, with the thistleries of the Pampas, were as a few scattered their. 
Or row in at the door. , Lilliputians te the serried ranks of the Brobdignagians, % lities : 
Come hairst-time then unto my bairn, From one post-house to another a lane was cut througl I reside 
Drest in your gayest gear, these huge thistle-fields, which hemmed you in on either MH ppaai, 
Wi’ saft and winnowin’ win’s to cool side as completely as if you were riding between walls their 
The gloamin’ o’ the year, fifty feet high ; you saw as little in the one case as you ] 
| —Nursery Songs, Glasgow, 1844. would in the other. The cattle find shade in these car Mil later, 
; on, and are often lost among art ~. om. ~ prepa 
| afford a shelter for highwaymen, and when a 
| CHINESE 1CB-MeTeEs. greatest growth, they bom a favourite resort for gentlemen _ 
| _ The ice-houses around Ningpo, and especially on the | of the road. They tower above your head, and in many 
| banks of the river between that city and Chinhae, are | cases hide the post-house from your view till you come J small. 
| beyond calculation. They are built above the ground, | close upon the door. In short, Pampas thistles, like all i tirely 
and generally upon a platform of earth raised so as to be | things else in South America, are on a large scale.—olert , 
above the level of the surrounding fields. Upon such a | son's Letters on Paraguay. ; 
mound e Seniep See is thrown, bye well and - = m 
hs ’ paddy ae See lected | purtished by W. and R. Cuamnens, High Street, Edinburgh (alse 
in or pond, weise She yeopsietere of Sig ee-hecees | "ss neue erect, Glamow) ; and, with their permisdon, by W-& Y 
take care to by By filled with water during the winter | Onn, Amen Corner, London.—Printed by W. and R. CHAMDERS, 
season. When the ice is of sufficient thickgess they col-| Edinburgh. : ' 


